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THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 
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excessive speeding. Better driving habits 
result in added savings in fuel consumption, 
maintenance and operating time. 


Tachographs are recording speedometers 
that automatically record permanent trip in- 
formation on easy-to-read wax-coated charts, 
These charts show when vehicle started, how 
fast it traveled, when it stopped, idling time, 
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and distance between stops during any 24- 
hour period. Illuminated face dials show the 
time of day, M.P.H. (or R.P.M.), and total 
mileage. A red light warns driver when your 
company’s speed limit is exceeded. 

Because vehicle safety is important to your 
company, you will find it good business to 
investigate the many advantages of Tach- 
ographs. Send the coupon below for your 
copy of Bulletin SU-3—it tells the whole 
safety story. 
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Dear Sit 


Thank you for with our 


Viet- 


assisting us 


recruitment program for our 


nam Project. As a result of your coopera- 


tion, we received many applications from 
outstanding police personnel in the United 
We 


have filled the positions which were avail- 


States as well as in foreign countries. 


able in Saigon, South Vietnam and are no 


longer recruiting personnel 


A. F. Brandstatter, 

Director, School of Police Adminis- 
tration and Public Safety, 
Michigan State University, 

East Lansing, Mich 


| Dear Sir 


An item in your August issue stirred up 


the big question, “Why?” which I never 


} seem to have answered for me 


Button News carried an item on 
63 per cent of buses exceeded 


Why are bus drivers 


Brass 
road speeds 
a speed of 50 mph 
and some truck drivers immune to speeding 
tickets by They 
just do not abide by the posted limits on 
our nation’s highways and their apparent 


our police departments ? 


immunity does not provide much incentive 


for good public compliance with posted 


| limits 


Benson H. Marshall, 

Sup’t. Oper. and Maint 

Fairfax County Dept. of Pub. Wks 
Fairfax, Va 


Dear Sir 
Just a note to thank the National Safety 


| Council for the splendid article on the In 


trafic accident prevention program 


| It was a fine tribute to Governor Handley's 


vigorous, top-to-bottom attack on street and 


| highway accidents 


TRAFFIC SAFETY is an invaluable hand 


book for use by the people who have the 


| big job of teaching other people how to 


My hearty congratulations 
Harold S. Zeis 
Superintendent 
Indiana State Police 


| Dear Sir: 


materials 


The 
into 
TRAFFIC SAFETY makes the publication in- 


forceful realignment of 


areas of primary interest in the new 
finitely more usable both for casual read- 
ing and for The 
high level established by your June issue 
has been maintained in subsequent months. 


direct reference work. 


Stephen E. Butterfield 
City Traffic Engineer 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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BETWEEN STOPS 

we 


WE SEE by the papers that the 


omrades claim they've got 
an intercontinental missile that 
just threatens the dickens out of 
the free world. 

We're not greatly impressd. We 
have our own misguided missiles 
that are doing a pretty good job 
of decimating the American pop- 
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Safety Films 
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ulace. If our Russian friends just 
give us time, we'll drive ourselves 
to death. 

All this destruction will be ac- 
complished in the name of prog- 
ress and will occur on the streets 
and highways of America. The 
only effective secret weapon to 
or the holocaust more frighten- 
ing will be a standard attitude 
about traffic accidents — indiffer- 
ence, Dap ty 50 delay — an 
attitude that is current now. 

The way to sabotage this pro- 
gram is by getting behind the 
Council's Back the Attack on Traf- 
fic Accidents Campaign posthaste. 





Greatest new advances In 
for/ riding 


~—— 


Ud eRe a 


SMOOTHEST RIDING TWO-WHEELER EVER BUILT. 


Unsurpassed riding comfort with cat-like surefootedness makes the 
new Solo the most efficient two-wheeler ever built. Stopping is sure 
and smooth — rear wheel is always on the ground — thanks to the 
positive action of the new hydraulic rear brake and the new swing- 
ing-arm rear suspension. And this same suspension teams up with 
the Hydra-Glide® front fork to give unequalled riding comfort. Long 
wheelbase and spring-loaded seat post eliminate saddle fatigue . . . 
allow the officer to stretch out and do a better job. 


SMOOTHEST RIDING THREE-WHEELER EVER BUILT. 
The new Servi-Car is the work-horse and the work-saver of police 
departments everywhere. The new Hydra-Glide® front fork provides 
smoother riding comfort for the officer spending long hours patrol- 
ling business and residential areas, marking cars, checking and em- 
ptying meters, or traveling from intersection to intersection for spot 
traffic direction. On a Servi-Car, one officer can do the work of 3 or 
4 men on foot patrol . . . boosts revenue by making parking meters 
really pay off. 


PLUS! Both Solo and Servi-Car are available with latest 2-way radio for instant communication 
and a new, Harley-Davidson-built siren gives greater sound penetration in every sound range. 
Pursuit lights, adjustable windshield and speedometer hand control are other proven extras that 
have helped make Harley-Davidson police motorcycles first choice of leading communities since 
the day they were introduced. 
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police motorcycle history 
comfort and safety! 










Now yours with new 1958 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 























FOR DETAILS on these new models, plus cold facts why it pays to use Harley-Davidson 
police motorcycles ’round the clock ~— for pacing traffic, traffic control, residential patrol, 
crime prevention and scores of other assignments — see your dealer. For free illustrated 
literature, write HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 
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NATION COUNTS 650 FEWER 
DEAD AT END OF SEVENTH MONTH 


July toll marks eighth month in row 


with lowered death toll despite rise in travel 


N JULY, 250 fewer people were 

killed in motor vehicle accidents 
than in July last year—a reduction of 
7 per cent in deaths. The total was 
3,320 compared with 3,570 for last 
July 

July was the eighth month in a 
row and the ninth month in the last 
ten in which deaths were down or 
unchanged from the same months a 
year earlier 

For the first seven months of 1957, 
deaths totalled 20,940, down 3 per 
cent from the 1956 total of 21,590 
for the same period. 


At the end of five months (the 
latest for wh‘ch mileage data are avail- 


able) travel was up 5 per cent and 
deaths were down 3 per cent. This 
produced a mileage death rate in 1957 
of 5.5, down from 5.9 in 1956. 

Among 45 states reporting July ex- 
perience, 27 had fewer deaths than 
last July and 18 had increases. 

At the end of seven months, 27 
states had better records than during 
the same period last year, while only 
17 showed increases, with one report- 
ing no change. 

Cities registered a 3 per cent de- 
crease in July, according to reports 
from 603 cities of more than 10,000 
population. For seven months, these 
cities showed a 4 per cent decrease 
from last year. 


Of the 603 cities, 506 had fewer 
deaths or no change in deaths in July. 
In seven months, 395 had fewer deaths 
or no change. 

In July, 445 of the reporting cities 
had perfect records. Of these the three 
largest were: Norfolk, Va. (213,500) ; 
Worcester, Mass. (202,600), and 
Hartford, Conn. (177,400). 


For seven months, 185 of the cities 
still had perfect records, and of these 
the three largest were: Lynn, Mass. 
(99,000); Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (71,- 
900), and Racine, Wis. (71,200). 

The leading cities in each popula- 
tion group at the end of seven months, 

To Page 28 





Cities 
Syracuse, N. Y 56 % 
Milwaukee, Wis 47 % 
Fort Worth, Texas 45% 
Tampa, Fila. 41% 
Seattle, Wash 38 % 


Lovisville, Ky. 38% 
Boston, Mass 37% 
Norfo'k, Va 33 % 
St. Lovis, Mo 28% 
Memphis, Tenn 25% 
Omaha, Neb 21% 





Leading at 


San Diego, Calif..... 
Portland, Ore. 
Philadelphia, Pa.... . 
Detroit, Mich. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Denver, Colo. 


Columbus, Ohio 


North Dakota 
Montana 


Idaho ... 
Kansas .... 


Tennessee 


Worcester, Mass. ... . 


Colorado 
Wisconsin .... 


Michigan 


Indianapolis, Ind. Florida 


Georgia 
Wyoming 


Lovisiana 


the End of Seven Months 


States 


34% Connecticut 
27% South Dakota 
22% Missouri 

21% 

18% New Hampshire 
17% Washington 
Indiana 
Nebraska 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 


17% 
16% 
15% 
14% 
14% 
14% Uteh.... 
13% New York .... 
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A driving school in Long Beach, California, is offering driver training to the 
handicapped—paraplegics, cerebral palsy victims, post-polio cases and all 
others who do not have full use of their limbs. As far as we know this is 
first time such service has been made available. 


Minnesota Highway Department records show that only about two per cent 
of the 55,434 automobile accidents that occurred in Minnesota last year 
could be attributed to circumstances beyond the driver’s control. The same 
pattern appears in fatal accidents, with only 12 of the 468 fatal 

accidents investigated by traffic officers attributed to causes beyond the 
driver’s control. 


A safety touch was given to the Jamestown Festival by Josephus A. Schaefer, 
chairman of the Portsmouth Safety Council, who welcomed sailors of 
foreign countries—on hand for the international fleet review—with messages 
in local newspapers. The welcoming messages pointed out that there were 
830 persons killed and 26,376 injured by automobiles in Virginia last year 

and asked visiting mariners to use caution when walking and driving. 
Messages were printed in 15 foreign languages. 


Indiana’s newly created State Traffic Safety Survey Team recently completed 
its first assignment—a survey for the City of Muncie. The team’s survey 
covers the following general areas: traffic engineering, police activities, 

courts, public support, and school and pedestrian safety. Services of the survey 
group, which was formed under the guidance of Governor Handley’s Traffic 
Safety Committee, are available to any Hoosier community regardless of size. 


Dr. Harold Brandaleone, assistant clinical professor of medicine, New York 
University College of Medicine—speaking at the Second Conference NAS-NRC 
Committee on Highway Safety Research—gave some interesting opinions 
on when the diabetic may be permitted to drive his own car. The opinions 
were based on a study conducted by The Third Avenue Transit System of 
New York City. 


Briefly stated, here are some of them: A diabetic may be permitted to drive 
if he is not taking insulin and if the complications of the disease (premature 
aging) are not disabling. A diabetic requiring insulin may be permitted 
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killed in motor vehicle accidents 
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per cent in deaths. The total was 
3,320 compared with 3,570 for last 
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July 

July was the eighth month in a 
row and the ninth month in the last 
ten in which deaths were down or 
unchanged from the same months a 
year earlier 

For the first seven months of 1957 
deaths totalled 20,940, down 3 per 
cent from the 1956 total of 21,590 
for the same period 

At the end of five months (the 
latest for whch mileage data are avail 


able) travel was up 5 per cent and 
deaths were down 3 per cent. This 
produced a mileage death rate in 1957 
of 5.5, down from 5.9 in 1956. 

Among 45 states reporting July ex- 
perience, 27 had fewer deaths than 
last July and 18 had increases. 

At the end of seven months, 27 
states had better records than during 
the same period last year, while only 
17 showed increases, with one report- 
ing no change. 

Cities registered a 3 per cent de- 
crease in July, according to reports 
from 603 cities of more than 10,000 
population. For seven months, these 
cities showed a 4 per cent decrease 
from last year. 


Of the 603 cities, 506 had fewer 
deaths or no change in deaths in July. 
In seven months, 395 had fewer deaths 
or no change. 

In July, 445 of the reporting cities 
had perfect records. Of these the three 
largest were: Norfolk, Va. (213,500) ; 
Worcester, Mass. (202,600), and 
Hartford, Conn. (177,400). 


For seven months, 185 of the cities 
still had perfect records, and of these 
the three largest were: Lynn, Mass. 
(99,000); Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (71,- 
900), and Racine, Wis. (71,200). 

The leading cities in each popula- 
tion group at the end of seven months, 
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A driving school in Long Beach, California, is offering driver training to the 
handicapped—paraplegics, cerebral palsy victims, post-polio cases and all 
others who do not have full use of their limbs. As far as we know this is 
first time such service has been made available. 


Minnesota Highway Department records show that only about two per cent 
of the 55,434 automobile accidents that occurred in Minnesota last year 
could be attributed to circumstances beyond the driver’s control. The same 
pattern appears in fatal accidents, with only 12 of the 468 fatal 

accidents investigated by traffic officers attributed to causes beyond the 
driver’s control. 


A safety touch was given to the Jamestown Festival by Josephus A. Schaefer, 
chairman of the Portsmouth Safety Council, who welcomed sailors of 
foreign countries—on hand for the international fleet review—with messages 
in local newspapers. The welcoming messages pointed out that there were 
830 persons killed and 26,376 injured by automobiles in Virginia last year 

and asked visiting mariners to use caution when walking and driving. 
Messages were printed in 15 foreign languages. 


Indiana’s newly created State Traffic Safety Survey Team recently completed 
its first assignment—a survey for the City of Muncie. The team’s survey 
covers the following general areas: traffic engineering, police activities, 

courts, public support, and school and pedestrian safety. Services of the survey 
group, which was formed under the guidance of Governor Handley’s Traffic 
Safety Committee, are available to any Hoosier community regardless of size. 


Dr. Harold Brandaleone, assistant clinical professor of medicine, New York 
University College of Medicine—speaking at the Second Conference NAS-NRC 
Committee on Highway Safety Research—gave some interesting opinions 
on when the diabetic may be permitted to drive his own car. The opinions 
were based on a study conducted by The Third Avenue Trarisit System of 
New York City. 


Briefly stated, here are some of them: A diabetic may be permitted to drive 
if he is not taking insulin and if the complications of the disease (premature 
aging) are not disabling. A diabetic requiring insulin may be permitted 
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Death drivers 
re-examined 


to drive if his diabetes is adequately controlled with small doses of insulin 
. . » he has no history of insulin reactions . . . he is under cunstant care 
of a physician ... and he understands his disease and his responsibilities. 


A radio-controlled safety sign, mounted on a trailer, has been on display 

in ten states as part of anti-speed activities this summer. Radio cars up to 
twelve miles away can change the 12-by-8 foot sign, which describes 

road conditions ahead. 


A careful study of Wisconsin's first 100 fatal traffic accidents for 1957 
disclosed that 50 per cent of the drivers involved had been convicted on 
serious traffic law violations in recent years. As a result the state has 
adopted the practice of calling in for special interviews all drivers who 
survive accidents causing fatalities. At this time the drivers are asked to take 
regular new driver examinations. 


A student driver in Gary, Indiana, flun’ed a driver-license test even though 
the Manual on Uniform Traffic Contre! Devices, a recently published 
National Safety Council quiz in a local newspaper, and a school sign in the 
vicinity of his home all agreed with him that warning signs are 
diamond-shaped. 


A photographer for the Gary Post-Tribune took a picture of the school 

sign, which sure enough turned out to be diamond-shaped. A reporter for 
the same newspaper interviewed the city traffic engineer who said that both 
oblong and diamond warning signs are used in Indiana. The license bureau, 
however, wouldn’t budge. Its last word: “School warning signs are square, 
the city may use diamond-shaped signs, but the state does not.” 


Of the 134 drivers killed in traffic mishaps in Montana last year, 73 or 55 
per cent had been drinking, according to the Montana Highway Patrol. The 
Patrol noted that 37, or one-third, of the 113 passengers who were killed 

had been drinking. Of the 44 drivers in the 20-25 year age group killed, 

half had been drinking. 


A recent survey conducted by the Driver Education Section of the National 
Safety Council discloses that there is a trend toward increased use of 
automatic transmission cars in high school driver-training courses. One third 
of all students request both types of training. 


Teachers feel that use of automatic transmission speeds up “car feel” and 
confidence. They believe students should be started on automatic and then 
given a standard transmission for the final few weeks of the course. 
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LIFE and DEATH 
on the TURNPIKE 


by Captain Singleton Sheaffer, as told to Paul W. Kearney 


O THOSE of us who live on the 
Big Road, life is never dull in 
this city of ours—a City of Perpetual 
Motion. It is a ribbon-like metropolis, 
470 miles long and 200 feet wide, 
with a daily population of 200,000 
people. For years now I've driven 
200 to 300 miles every day along the 
Pennsylvania Pike, just to keep a 
finger on its pulse, and in this way 
Captain Sheaffer is Commander, Turnpike Di 


vision, Pennsylvania State Police, charged with 
enforcement on the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 


This article may not be reprinted without specia 


it becomes a part of you, with all its 
pathos and tragedy, its cowardice and 
courage, its gaiety and humor. What 
we see as we patrol our City of Per- 
petual Motion is America on wheels. 

We see the man who made a fast 
U-turn across the medial strip, missing 
a four-car collision by inches, because 
his hub-cap had fallen off and “those 
things cost money.” We stop to inves- 
tigate a breakdown and discover a 
bewildered father and seven hungry 


kids—with barely enough money for 
tolls and none for emergencies. We 
find the dead Marine, tossed out of 
his car after being clobbered over the 
skull with a tire iron by a hitchhiker. 
We even see elephants grazing in one 
of the service areas; the circus truck 
had broken down and while it was 
being repaired the elephants had been 
turned loose with a keeper. A motorist 
reports a holdup and we rush to the 
scene—only to find four sailors liter- 
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ally holding up a car that was slipping 
off the jack while a tire was being 
changed. It’s all life on the Big Road 


To the traveler weary from bucking 
bumper to bumper traffic on congested 
streets the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
seems only a calm and beautiful high- 
way—without realizing that it must 
provide for them just as any city does 
It must provide light and sanitation; 
road maintenance and fire protection ; 
fuel, oil and mechanical service for 
cars; rest areas and food for the 
motorist. And finally, it must provide 
police protection, for among its thou- 
sands of peaceful citizens move the 
thief and the pickpocket plying their 
trade in the Pike’s 24 restaurants, the 
rapist and fugitive from justice, the 
drunk, the madman and the suicide; 
the juvenile delinquent; the dope-run- 
ner, the hijacker and vagrant. And 
riding in the midst of this mobile 
city is the constant threat to peace- 
ful law-abiding citizens — high-speed 
death. Sometimes for the 165 troopers 
who patrol the Big Road, this is the 
City of the Quick and the Dead. 

It was 10:30 p.m. when the rasping 
crackle of the short-wave suddenly 
splintered the soft background music 
of humming tires on the Big Road 

‘Attention, all patrol cars,”” barked 
the dispatcher. ‘A black, 1951 two- 
door, Pennsylvania license No. 


TWO DIED IN THEIR SLEEP 
The accident report read, “ran off roadway, struck 
bridge abutment.”’ But sleep was the real culprit. 


passed through Lebanon-Lancaster en- 
trance at high speed without taking 
toll ticket. Pick up and hold.” 


Thirty minutes later, a trooper pull- 
ing in at the Lawn Service Area, 
Milepost 259 for a spot check recog- 
nized the wanted car. He asked the 
man behind the wheel for his license 
and his toll ticket. Silently the man 
passed out the first; then, cranking up 
the window, he stepped on the gas 
in a jet take-off. Blacking out his 
lights, he cut across the medial strip 
into the west-bound lane, heading east 
at 90 m.p.h. 


Fugitive Scatters Roadblock 

The trooper gave this new alarm 
over his transmitter, asked for a road 
block, then roared after the fugitive. 
He turned on his red flasher, opened 
up the siren, and stuck to the east- 
bound lane in the thin hope of alert- 
ing drivers on the opposite side to 
the unlighted missile hurtling at them 
in the wrong lane. Miles ahead an- 
other trooper, parked on_ stationary 
patrol received the road block message 
and immediately put a row of red 
flares across both travel lanes. But 
the black projectile roared through the 
block, scattering the flares like tenpins. 

Farther ahead, a west-bound trooper, 
alerted by the latest news, reversed 
his course and headed slowly east on 


the shoulder until he caught the sound 
of a throbbing motor behind. Then 
he floored the accelerator and took 
off in the spine-tingling maneuver of 
jockeying his car in front of the 
speeder to force him off the road. Un- 
fortunately, with the headlights off 
in the offending car, the trooper 
couldn't see it in his mirror and had 
to play it by ear. Just as he moved 
to straddle the highway the fugitive 
swept out on the shoulder and passed 
him. 

Subsequent investigation was to 
show that the man was a discharged 
patient of a mental hospital who had 
again been acting strangely. At the 
time the troopers knew only that he 
had to be stopped before he killed 
innocent people. ‘Request help of a 
tractor-trailer operator,” rasped the 
short-wave. “Place across both lanes 
in a well-lighted area. Set flares out 
1000 feet on both sides. Stand by.” 


Hold for the Coroner 

The tense troopers who stood by 
still grimace at what they saw. Ignor- 
ing the warning flares, the madman 
crashed head-on into the side of the 
trailer at close to 100 m.p.h. His car 
went in under the trailer body and 
came out a mangled wreck ten feet 
on the other side. So did he. And 
thus we complied with the routine 


THEY NEVER HAD A CHANCE 
This is what was left of car that struck abutment 
in photo, left. Two died because driver was asleep. 
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short-wave order: ‘Pick up and hold” 

-for the coroner. 

Fortunately the madman and what 
is equally bad, the driver crazed by 
drink, are not routine on the Big 
Road. 

We remember the blind-folded col- 
lege freshman trying to hitchhike off 
the medial strip into the traffic stream 
under orders from two upper classmen 
in a hazing bee—to the proud father 
in the right front seat, giving driving 
instructions to his ten-year-old son, 
propped on pillows, who was piloting 
the family car erratically in 65 m.p.h. 
traffic. 


Lost and Found 

Fortunately, things are not always 
hair-raising, but they are seldom dull. 
There is enough comic relief to temper 
tensions. While it may not seem 
funny to them, people go off and 
leave their false teeth in washrooms 

or their girdles or their underwear 
or even one shoe. Every year the 
restaurant chain returns some 12,000 
Lost and Found articles, prepaid, to 
owners who can be identified. The 
classic was the father who absent- 
mindedly drove off, leaving one of 
his children in a toilet at a service 
area. A few miles down the Pike we 
managed to reunite the family. 

It is also a welcome change for us 
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Don’ts for Turnpike Drivers 


Don’t fight sleep. When drowsy, pull off the highway and take 
a nap, either at a Service Area, or at one of the wide pull-out spots 
where you can get well off the right shoulder. In the latter case, 
turn off your lights. 

Don’t try to drive the whole length of the Pike at one sitting. 
Stop periodically, whether you feel like it or not: five or ten min- 
utes every hour after the third is a good rule. 

Don’t “Tailgate” other cars. Stay six car lengths in back of the 
car ahead in fair weather, 12 lengths or more in bad weather. 

Don’t latch on to a group of cars all traveling at the same speed: 
this is the preliminary to a multiple-car pile-up. If possible, either 
get well ahead of them, or stay well behind. 

Don’t drive with a “frozen eye” but keep your eyes moving con- 
stantly. Sweep the terrain, from left to right, every few seconds. 

Don’t maintain the posted speed limit at night on low beam. If 
you dim your lights, dim your speed. And always dim your head- 
lights when catching up with another car or truck. 

Don’t fail to glance in your rear view mirrors every few seconds 
—and before every change of course or speed. The “car that came 
from nowhere” has ruined many a vacation trip. And never cut 
back into line after a pass until you can see the left headlamp of 
the car behind in your inside mirror. 

Don’t stop on the pavement—and never back into oncoming 
traffic on an expressway. If your car breaks down and won't move, 
get everybody out of it and off the traffic lanes immediately. 

Don’t ride in another driver’s blind spot. If you intend to pass, 
do it quickly; if not, drop behind. 


Don’t forget that this is the realm of the Quick and the Dead, 


so keep your mind on your work when driving the Turnpike. 





DEATH RODE WITH THE TAIL-GATER 


Tractor trailer driver ran into this vehicle. Both 
going in same direction. Driver of this car killed. 


They apparently fell asleep, swerved across median 
strip, hit tractor trailer head-on in opposing lane. 
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to listen patiently to the man who had 
to drive at 80 because he was losing 
oil and had to make Pittsburgh before 
it all ran out, Or the soldier who 
contended that the trooper couldn't 
possibly have clocked him at 90 be- 
cause he had two “‘tail-gunners’” fac- 
ing the rear, watching for police cars. 
Both sheepishly confessed they'd 
dozed off at the crucial time. 

Or the bride, whose new husband 
was doing 82. Her mother-in-law 
had cautioned her to “keep a sharp 
eye on the speedometer,” and she had 
“dozed off.’” We told that lucky couple 
about the other pair of honeymooners 
we'd just found dead. And about the 
young lad who had brushed off his 
mother’s plea not to try to make 
Akron that night. Dozing off, he 
rammed a moving truck emblazoned 
with nine tail lights, and wiped out 
a family of five 


Help — Not Tickets — Our Aim 

We tell such things because some- 
how, we never get calloused to the 
sight of broken bodies, to the screams 
of the injured pinned in the wreckage, 
to the sickening smell of blood and 
death. And this is why we stop the 
speeding motorist; it isn’t just to run 
up a record for arrests, for the best 
trooper is not the one who gives out 
the most tickets, but the one who 
gives the most help. 

Thus, the Pike's fatality ratio has 
dropped to an all-time low for this 


year's first quarter—2.7 per 100 mil- 
lion vehicle miles—the total of 30,782 
written warnings exceeds the 18,009 
arrests. Incidentally, these warnings 
are noted on the toll ticket, and be- 
lieve me, people heed them; rarely 1s 
a driver picked up a second time with 
a hot ticket. A copy of this warning 
also goes to the jes employer if 
he is a commercial driver or a sales- 
man, to the commanding officer if he 
is a service man. In the Navy, tt 
becomes a part of his permanent serv- 
ice record. 


Stationary Patrol Useful 

Clearly, there’s more to patrolling 
the Pike than pulling Hollywood pur- 
suits which can be done much better 
through radar speed checks and road 
blocks ordered by radio. A_ typical 
patrol route is 20 miles on both sides 
of the Pike but we find the stationary 
patrol (the trooper parked by the 
roadside) very useful. Not only is 
he seen by more motorists, with bene- 
ficial results, but he can see more of 
the cars that pass him. And he is 
always available, via short wave, at a 
fixed point, to flag down a wanted 
car instead of having somebody else 
chase it at the risk of all concerned, 
especially the cash customers. 

On our long and narrow province 
we started war against the indis- 
criminate use of Amphetamine pills, 
or ‘goof balls,” for fighting off sleep. 
After taking several dozen bottles of 


these stay-awakes from corpses in- 
volved in wrecks, we went to bat with 
the willing cooperation of the Food 
& Drug Administration and the Amer- 
ican Trucking Association. And we 
seem to be getting the upper hand. 


Likewise, we declared war on faulty 
tires when the figures for July and 
August 1956 showed that a startling 
68.4 percent of the fatalities were 
due to this cause. So don’t be sur- 
prised if you are refused admittance 
to the Pike because your tires look 
shabby; or if you are politely but 
firmly escorted to the next exit by a 
trooper who noticed the condition of 
your rubber at a filling station or 
restaurant. We're doing it dozens of 
times a day, for we've gotten sick of 
experiences as the three pairs of girls 
in three weeks who were killed when 
their smooth tires threw them into a 
skid on a wet pavement. 


Even Carbon Monoxide 

You never know what to expect 
on the Pike. One day an accident in 
one of our tunnels blocked traffic for 
some time. A couple in the second car 
behind the wreck were unscathed, but 
in order to see better, the wife got 
out and stood by the rear of her car 
for about ten minutes—with the en- 
gine running. When she finally keeled 
over the husband naively asked a 
trooper if he had any smelling salts. 
The trooper, seeing where she had 
dropped, immediately summoned an 








PANCAKE LANDING ON THE TURNPIKE 
Truck slowed up to turn off turnpike far in advance 
of actual turn, struck by following tractor trailer. 


TYPICAL TURNPIKE TRUCK CRASH 
Driver dozed off, tractor veered off the roadway, 
trailer kept coming, crushed cab, killed driver. 
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ambulance by radio, then went to 
work with artificial respiration, con- 
tinuing for over 20 minutes until the 
ambulance arrived with a respirator. 
Doctors agreed that the trooper’s 
quick action probably saved the wom- 
an from serious carbon monoxide poi- 
soning. 

On another occasion, a man 
patrol stopped a car which aroused 
his suspicion. A 17-year-old boy was 
driving; his companion was a 13-year- 
old girl hitchhiker who had run away 
from home. The trooper requested 
the Communications Office to notify 
the girl’s parents in Ohio. The routine 
then was to lock her up for safe 
keeping, but that didn’t appeal to 
him. After spending several hours of 
unpaid over-time vainly trying to lo- 
cate lodgings for her, he finally took 
her home to his wife and daughter, 
who looked after her until the parents 
came. 

Once, three of five convicts in a 
sheriff's van from Philadelphia over- 
powered the guards and escaped near 
the Harrisburg-West Shore Inter- 
change. Five minutes after the alarm 
went on the air, troopers had all three 
in handcuffs. Another broadcast, for 
a hit-run car, came from the Philadel- 
phia barracks at 10:00 p.m.; at 10:06 
the culprit was apprehended at Mile- 
post 375. From Missouri came a radio 
alarm for a stolen highway patrol 
car, pulling a small trailer containing 


on 


two motorcycles. In four minutes flat 
it was recovered and the driver ar- 
rested. 

However, one we missed was a 
suicide—not an uncommon event in 
our long, narrow city. A relative noti- 
fied us that the man had stormed out 
of the house, vowing to crash his car 
and kill himself on the Pike. Ten 
minutes too late we caught up with 
the wreck and unscrambled his crushed 
remains. 


Sixth Sense Spots Trouble 

Much of the best policing is made 
up of prosaic undramatic examples 
of the sixth sense every good peace 
officer cultivates for feeling trouble. 
Like the time a trooper stopped be- 
hind a parked car whose driver was 
asleep with his stockinged feet out of 
the window. This is no crime; further- 
more, his papers were in order. But 
the officer didn’t like the general air 
of things. After some persuasion, a 
key was located which unlocked the 
glove compartment. There the trooper 
found a loaded .38 caliber revolver. 
Keeping the driver covered, he sum- 
moned the next patrol. A quick frisk 
of the driver disclosed a loaded auto- 
matic. Later at police barracks, tele- 
type reports revealed that this “‘tour- 
ist’’ was wanted in Fitchburg, Mass., 
for armed robbery of cash and jewelry. 

This same “police nose” last year 
turned up a car carrying $21,000 
worth of marijuana, another in which 


a 59-year-old uncle was raping his 
14-year-old niece, a truck cargo of 
stolen goods—and no less than 52 
AWOL servicemen last year alone. 


Most Deaths from “Sleepouts”’ 

Life along the Big Road can ex- 
plode suddenly into galvanic action 

and the most common way for this 
to happen is when an average person, 
just like you, dozes off at the wheel, 
rams into a truck or a bridge abut- 
ment, or just turns the car over, kill- 
ing himself. Last year it happened 
29 times, accounting for 39.2 percent 
of all fatalities and making it the 
No. 1 cause of Sudden Death. Indeed, 
the last six fatals last year involved 
““sleepouts” who careened off the road. 
The most important job of our Dawn 
Patrol is to watch for cars or trucks 
weaving. The driver is ordered to 
take a nap for an hour. If he returas 
sooner than that he’s arrested. 

While the sting of the spectacular 
tends to remain in memory, the most 
significant fact about our city is this: 
the Pike has carried some 330 million 
men, women and children without 
mishap or grief. On it, even the most 
casual tourist can get some feeling of 
being apart from the humdrum world. 
The symphony of the Big Road gets 
in your blood. The snort of the 
diesels, the obbligato whine of tires, 
the ether starters on the big rigs—all 
this tells you that you are in the mov- 
ing metropolis. You're part of the 
city on wheels. END 





IT BEGAN WITH TIRE TROUBLE 
Tractor trailer blew two rear tires, pulled onto the 
shoulder and parked. Following vehicle struck rear. 


THIS IS CAR TH 


Se Ba a ES 


AT 


The car hit the trailer and rolled over in a sicken- 
ing crash. Occupants of car were killed instantly. 





CRASHED PARKED TRAILER 
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TURNPIKE FATIGUE 


Is it real fatigue or just drowsiness that endangers the 
motorist as he speeds along mile after mile without 
interruption on a modern expressway? 


HY does a driver drive off the 
road ? 

For a while, it was stylish to an- 
swer, ‘Highway hypnosis,” and no- 
body ever asked you if you knew what 
you were talking about. 

The growth of expressways has 
made the answer more urgent than 
ever. To find out how much of the 
increase in same-direction accidents 
could be blamed on fatigue, we made 
studies of driver reaction time, steadi- 
ness and strength. The experiment 
took us on a 1,600-mile turnpike trip. 

We used a hand grip device in- 
stalled in the car to test reaction time 
and strength during actual driving. For 
the steadiness test, we asked the driver 
to pass a stylus through a narrow slit 
without touching the sides. We 
stopped every hundred miles, and 
made steadiness and strength tests im- 
mediately after stopping. 

In traveling 821 miles from Chi- 
cago to New York, the driver did not 
show any appreciable difference in re- 
action, steadiness or muscular strength. 

The run was made in two days. On 
the first day, the driver was told when 
the time reaction test would be given. 
The average reaction time was .36 of 
a second. On the second day, the re- 
action tests were given without ad- 
vance notice, and the reaction time 
went up to .52 of a second, 

At the end of each day, no appre- 
ciable difference was noted in any of 
the three tests, which indicated that 
measured by these instru- 
It was noted, 


fatigue, a 


ments, Was not present. 
Mr. Sielski is safety nd traffic engineer of the 
Chicago Motor Club and vice president in charge 
of technical deve ypments for the Institute of Traf 
fic Engineers $ guinea pig driver was Hal 
known automobile writer. 


by Matthew Sielski 


however, that the driver often showed 
signs of drowsiness. The stops every 
hundred miles helped overcome this. 


We investigated night driving fa- 
tigue with the same techniques. At the 
end of an all-night run on the New 
York Thruway, the measuring devices 
showed no appreciable loss in the driv- 
et’s physical efficiency. The results of 
this test run indicated that the usual 
risks and hardships found on conven- 
tional highways were virtually elimi- 
nated on a modern expressway. 

In another part of the study, we 
traveled about 175 miles over conven- 
tional roads. There were no great dif- 
ferences in fatigue, but the driver was 
kept more alert by traffic signals, pedes- 
trians, and other hazards. On the con- 
ventional road, the average speed was 
42 mph; on the expressway it was 
61.2 mph. 


Our study pointed up five conclu- 
sions: 


>» Drowsiness, not fatigue, is the real 
danger on the modern expressway. 
With many automobiles now equipped 
with power steering and other con- 
veniences, it is possible to travel many 
miles without actual muscular weak- 


ness, The kind of weariness that 


comes over a driver after hours of | 


monotonous driving is what will get 
him into trouble. 


p> Traveling halfway across the coun- 
try without interference is a new ex- 
perience that most motorists can look 
forward to with pleasure. For the first 
two hundred miles, travel is painless. 
Beyond this point, however, danger 
lurks. There isn’t enough diversion to 
break this monotonous driving. The 


motorist should provide his own breaks 
by: 
@ Stopping after the first three hours of 
travel. 
@ Making a stop every 100 miles there- 
after. 
@ Traveling no more than 450 miles a 
day. 
> Highway planners must design mo- 
notony out of new expressways. New 
York Thruway engineers have done an 
excellent job in this respect. Center 
dividers vary in width. Sometimes a 
few trees will appear while in other 
areas the center will contain large 
rocks or running streams. Villages 
are landscaped attractively to give the 
long distance traveler a pleasant diver- 
sion. This was not common on other 
turnjikes traveled on this trip. 
>» Even when drivers share the driving 
job, drowsiness is a danger. Many 
people mistakenly believe that relief at 
the wheel cancels out the hazard of 
falling asleep. 


>» With many thousands of miles of 
new expressways being added to our 
highway system, more research is neces- 
sary to predict driver behavior on these 
modern routes. As more and more of 
the total mileage is driven on high 
speed facilities, it becomes essential to 
develop better educational programs to 
inform motorists of the perils facing 
them. 





IN THE PHOTOS 
Top: Driver's steadiness was tested 
after every stop. Center: Reaction time 
is indicated by clock over dashboard. 
Clock was attached to horn. Bottom: 
Scenery like this helps break express- 
way monotony, but drivers must learn 
to make their own breaks. 
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COMING EVENTS 








Sept. 16-20, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Annual Convention International Mu- 
nicipal Signal Ass'n. (Hotel Fontaine- 
bleu). Irvin Shulsinger, secretary, 130 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. 

Sept. 17-19, Cleveland 

Nineteenth Annual Ohio State Safety 
Conference (Hotel Carter). H. G. J. 
Hays, secretary-treasurer, Ohio State 
Safety Conference, Suite 514, 2073 E 
Ninth St., Cleveland 15. 

Sept. 23-26, Montreal, Canada 

Annual Meeting of the American Tran- 
sit Association (Sheraton-Mt. Royal Ho- 
tel). Arthur W. Baker, general secretary 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17. 

Sept. 23-26, Detroit 

Annual Meeting of the Institute of 
Trafic Engineers (Hotel Statler). David 
M. Baldwin, secretary, 2029 K St. NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Sept. 24, Seattle, Wash. 

Annual Puget Sound Safetv Conference 
(Guggenheim Hall), University of Wash- 
ington. Wm. A. Feathers, managing di- 
rector, Seattle-King County Safety Coun- 
cil, 1014 Third Ave., Seattle. 

Sept. 24-27, Roanoke, Va. 

Twenty-fifth Annual Conference of the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators (Hotel Roanoke). L. § 
Harris, executive director, 912 Barr Bldg. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 3, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Sixty-fourth Annual Conference Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police 
(Royal Hawaiian Hotel). Leroy E. Wike 
Mills Bldg., Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th 
St., Washington 6, D. C. 

Oct. 2-3, Sacramento, Calif. 

Eighth Annual Governor's Traffic Safety 
Conference. W. A. Huggins, executive sec- 
retary, State Capitol, Sacramento, Calif 
Oct. 8, Washington, D. C. 

Sixth Annual Commissioner's and Gov- 
ernor’s Conference on Metropolitan 
Washington Traffic Problems (Sheraton 
Park Hotel). Anthony L. Ellison, execu- 
tive director, Metropolitan Area Safety 
Council, 1020 Municipal Center, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Oct. 21-25, Chicago 

Forty-fifth National Safety Congress & 
Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel). R. L. 
Forney, secretary, National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 
Oct. 28-30, French Lick, Ind. 

Fifth Annual National Highway Con- 
ference for County Engineers and Off- 
cials (French Lick Sheraton Hotel). 
Sponsor American Road Builders Ass'n. 
Ben F. Ostergren, managing director, 
County and Local Roads Division, Amer- 
ican Road Builders Association, World 
Center Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Nov. 7-8, Spartansburg, S. C. 

Twentieth Annual South Carolina Acci- 
dent Prevention Conference. J. Donald 
Watson, Jr., conference secretary-treas- 
urer, c/o South Carolina Industrial Com- 
mission, P.O. Box 539, Columbia, S. C. 
Nov. 7-8, Seattle, Wash. 

Northwest Safety Conference (New Ex- 
hibition Hall, Olympic Hotel). William 

To Page 66 
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HAMMOND’S TRAFFIC SCHOOL 


A medium-size Indiana city, beset with mushrooming growth, finds 


a cure for improper driving attitudes with selective education 


AMMOND’S young Judge Sto- 
dola stepped down from his 
bench one afternoon, disgusted 


The docket had been heavy, and 
most of the charges were traffic viola 
tions. He stalked from his office and 
down the corridor to the traffic divi 
sion where he confronted Captain John 
Mahoney (now Chief of Police). 


John, what have we ever done to 
help the motorist in this city,”” the 
hadge asked. ‘What has been done be 
sides slapping a fine on the violator?” 

The Captain, a veteran of the police 
department and skipper of the trafhc 
division for many years, looked up 
quizzically from his desk. ‘“What’s on 
your mind, Judge?” 

It was then and there that the Ham 
mond Traffic School was born, These 
two men put in long hours planning a 
school to aid the motorist. At first, the 
school was to be for the violator only, 


by Raymond H. Baars 


Director, Hammond Traffic School 


but after the word got around, a great 
many non-violators asked if they could 
attend as volunteers. So it was opened 
to the public. The results of this new- 
found form of driver education in the 
city of Hammond have been astound- 
ing 

More than 1,800 students have at- 
tended the school. This total includes 
both violators and volunteers. Of this 
group of graduates, only one per cent 
have been repeaters. More encourag- 
ing, it has been noted by the heads of 
the traffic division that there has been 
a slow but steady decline in traffic 
arrests, 

Part of Hammond's traffic misery 
stemmed from its booming population 

now around 110,000. Railroad cross- 
ings—212 of them— intersect the city’s 
260 miles of paved streets to serve the 
industrial complex in the area. The 
industrial jobs plentiful in Hammond 
attract people from rural areas who 


have never had to cope with urban 
traffic. Judge Stodola often calls on his 
knowledge of foreign languages to 
make the law and court proceedings 
clear to defendants who speak and un- 
derstand their native language better 
than English. The judge gets along 
well in seven languages now, and is 
turning his attention to Spanish so he 
can cope with the Puerto Ricans who 
are beginning to show up in his court- 
room. 

To cover the city’s 26 square miles, 
Chief Mahoney has 141 policemen, 34 
of them in traffic. The public schools 
touch the rules of the road lightly in 
health and safety classes, but that is 
the extent of it. 

Overcoming the poor attitudes bred 
by such conditions is the goal of the 
Hammond Traffic School. Judge Sto- 
dola sizes up each defendant and de- 
cides whether education will help. A 
serious or flagrant violation will land 
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the violator in school every time 
unless the violation is driving while 
under the influence. There is no point 
in retraining a driver who won't be 
driving for the next year. Older drivers 
with numerous violations are likely to 
find themselves disproving the defeat- 
ist adage about how you can’t teach an 
old dog new tricks. Youthful drivers 
are certain to be assigned to the school 
on their first violation. The judge be- 
lieves it is better to reach the young- 
sters before their bad habits become 
ingrained. 

Though each case is decided on its 
merits, there is a predictable age pat- 
tern in the school’s enrollment. Most 
violators will be young adults in the 
21-30 age group. 


VIP violator 


Not every student is recruited from 
the less fortunate strata of Hammond 
society. Some prominent business and 
professional people have found them- 
selves diligently pursuing the pre- 
scribed course of study on Friday 
nights or Saturday mornings. One man 
blustered that he knew everyone who 
was anyone at all in the state—includ- 
ing the governor. It may be assumed 
that he gave the governor a first-hand 
report of the school’s operations the 
next time they had lunch. 

In Indiana, juveniles must have 
their parents in court with them. It is 
the 16-18-year-old group that Judge 
Stodola is concerned with on traffic 


B) 


~ » 


JUDGE INTRODUCES INSTRUCTOR 
“It is not my law you have violated, not Officer 
Baars’ law. It is your own law you have violated.” 


charges, since 16 is the age of licens- 
ing. They are treated the same as any- 
one else, sometimes even sent to jail. 
A parent often accompanies his willful 
child to traffic school in Hammond. 
Cases involving culpable negligence 

a too-young driver—tresult in some in- 
teresting father-son rivalries. Usually 
the son competes harder with the 
father than vice-versa. A boy will ask, 
“Did I get a higher grade than my 
dad ?”’ 

Most volunteers in the school are 
over 35. Many of them are women 
boning up for re-examination. The 
state’s re-examination law requires 
drivers over 35 to know the answers 
to 75. traffic questions. They are ex- 
amined ev ery four years on ten of the 
75 before their license is renewed. 

Civic and service clubs are another 
source of volunteers. VFW Post 802 
came en masse—all 71 members. Forty 
women insurance agents swelled the 
enrollment of one class. 

There is a hybrid category of stu- 
dent who qualifies as neither violator 
nor volunteer. This is the defendant 
who is found not guilty, but gets a 
strong hint from Judge Stodola that 
he should enroll for the school. One 
of these “‘in-betweens” said after the 
third session, when his resentment had 
worn off, “Well, if I’m a hybrid, | 
just hope I'm like all the other hy- 
brids, and don't perpetuate my kind.” 

This gradual warming up is fre- 
quent. Violators often have a chip- 


on-shoulder attitude. The change in 
attitude is noticeable in the facial ex- 
pressions of the students, in the way 
they ask questions, and tneir willing- 
ness to associate with the instructor 
during the cigarette breaks. Sometimes 
violators are so completely won over 
that they come back later: see movies 
and bring their friends. They often 
volunteer to help put away equipment 
after class. 


School starts 


The violator headed for traffic 
school begins his journey when Judge 
Stodola’s court clerk hands him a 
printed sheet that tells him everything 
he needs to know about the school: 


1. The Traffic School will be of eight 
(8) hours duration, two (2) hours per 
week for four (4) consecutive weeks. 
Students will have their choice of at- 
tending the day or night classes and will 
lesignate which when enrolled 


2. Classes will be held on Fridays from 
7:30 p.m, to 9:30 p.m. and on Saturdays 
from 9:30 to 11:30 a.m. Tardiness willi 
NOT be tolerated. 


3. All persons ordered to attend Traffic 
School by the Court, or any other agency, 
and who fail to appear, will be arrested 
on a bench warrant, charging them with 
contempt of court. There is no bond or 
bail for failure to attend Traffic School 
4. Any person who is unable to attend 
a session because of illness must call 

in order to be excused. No person will 
be excused because of work, but will be 
transferred to another class 


5. Those students who have failed to at- 


To Page 27 


SOME COME BACK FOR MORE 
Reached at an impressionable age, these youngsters 
are willing to stay after hours to ask questions. 
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Breaking the Fog Barrier 


OG may soon lose some of its haz 


ard for drivers 


Lighting engineers proved this sum 
mer that fog can be penetrated In a 
demonstration at Pennsylvania State 
University, the scientists created fog 
identical to Nature's deadly damp 
blanket and proved that a driver can 

in foe—with the right kind of 


lighting 


Charles R 


sor ol electri al 


Marsh, associate profes 
engineering at Penn 
vonstrated that visibility can 


nuch as 100 per cent 


The elaborate experiment was to help 
highway officials work out a precise 
measuring stick that will tell them 
when to close limited access highways 
because of fog. 

One out of every 20 crashes on the 
New Jersey Turnpike during its first 
30 months of operation involved fog 
Multiple-car accidents, damaging as 
many as 26 vehicles at one time, were 
common, No one knows how many 
traffic fatalities are due to fog, but 
everyone concerned is agreed that the 
problem ts serious 


These pictures, except the one directly below, were 


taken in fog conditions equivalent to a 50-foot vis- 
ibility on an operating highway. Fog density was 
controlled by an electric eye that switched off the 


fog nozzles when the predetermined density was 
reached. All elements are one-fourth actual size. 


Part of the fog problem has been 
created by man himself. In their at- 
tempts to provide the best possible 
light for normal conditions, designers 
have created the poorest fog illumina- 
tion. The test results at Penn State 
show that light beams, whether from 
the car or from overhead lighting, can 
make fog vision worse if they are too 
close to the driver's line of sight. 

The tests, which culminated in the 
first major breakthrough in almost a 
century of fog research, showed three 
things that can increase visibility in 
fog to a pronounced degree 


CONVENTIONAL OVERHEAD LIGHTING 
Blinding glare with ordinary overhead lights. 


VISIBILITY BEFORE FOG 


White lines ore equivalent to center marker. 
foreground test visibility of unlighted objects. 


Cans in 


DOWNLIGHTS—BEAMS PERPENDICULAR 
Vision is improved—lights are perpendicular. 
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@ Roadway lights mounted at right angles 
@ Low-slung vehicle fog lights 
@ Polarized light sources 

These three conclusions came from 
repeated observations on 14-scale 
mock-ups of a highway, a lighted ve- 
hicle, and typical signs and signals. 
The overhead lights were mounted so 
their beams were reflected straight 
down at the pavement instead of giv- 
ing wide-angle illumination which 
struck the driver's eye. Another type 
of roadway lighting used was reflector 
floods installed on the shoulder just 
above pavement level so they cast a 
beam across the road at right angles to 
the driver's line of vision. The vehicle 
lights, polarized for maximum effect, 
were moved below the bumper level 
The fog, created inside a large Army 
tent, was equivalent to 50-foot visibil- 
ity on an open highway. 


BEAMS DIRECTED ACROSS ROADWAY 
Low-mounted reflector lamps—beams at right angles. 


CAR HEADLIGHTS UNDER BUMPER 
Better visibility—beams below line of sight. 


The basic discovery, whether the 
road was illuminated by the car or 
by mounted roadway lights, was this: 
Lighting, polarized or not, must be so 
arranged that the driver's line of sight 
does not travel along the beam of 
either his own headlights or of fixed 
highway lights. 

Drivers who swear by their colored 
fog lamps will be disappointed by the 
test results. Color apparently makes no 
difference to a fog 

Now we know that fog can be 
pierced when the beam of light is di- 
rected at right angles, or, in the case 
of car lights, as far from the driver's 
eye level as possible. This is only a 
beginning, though. 

The results shown by the investi- 
gators, encouraging as they are, merely 
point the way to needed further full- 


scale investigations. An installation on 
an actual superhighway, with down- 
ward reflector lights suspended over 
the pavement, would provide actual 
field results. Both polarized and un 
polarized lights should be tested. 

The site selected for the field tests 
should be one where fog conditions 
are prevalent. Photoelectric cells could 
automatically switch on the lights when 
the fog became heavy enough. 

If visibility can be predicted in any 
given fog more 


situation, efficient 


lighting for fog-plagued highways can 
be designed. When fog gets the upper 
hand in spite of the best lighting the 
engineers can provide, and traffic must 


be slowed or stopped, precise knowl- 
edge will keep the inconvenience to a 
minimum. 


CAR HEADLIGHTS AT CONVENTIONAL LEVEL 
Glare from car lights—no overhead or side lights. 


POLARIZED SPOTLIGHTS UNDER BUMPER 
Seen through polarized filter at viewing point. 
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THE YIELD SIGN 
IN ACTION 


[' ANY city knows what the yield 
sien will do and what it won't do 


Providence, R. L.. ts that city 


They gave the new yield sign a fair 
trial—used it for four years, so the 
drivers were familiar with it, then 


measured its effectiveness 


They wanted three 
swered: (1) Would it reduce acci 
dents? (2) Would it save drivers 
money? (3) Would it make traffic 
flow more freely? 


gue stions an 


Traffic engineers chose Prairie Av: 
nue for a test route. Prairie is a radial 
through street 7,350 feet long. There 
ure 27 intersecting streets, all but two 
ontrolled by yield signs. Prairie Ave 
nue is 30 feet wide, with no parking 
on one side. The speed limit is 25 
mph 

A before and after study was under- 
taken eight before 
the signs were installed, and eight after 

-was the time covered by the investt- 
gation. The accident data is taken from 
the records kept by the Providence 
trafhc engineer 


Sixteen months 


Before the yield signs were instal!ed 
along Prairie Avenue, there were stop 
signs at six of the intersections, with 
no control of the remaining 23 inter- 
sections 


When used on minor side streets 
without previous control, yield signs 
were effective in reducing accidents 
But when a stop sign was replaced 
with the less restrictive yield sign at 
major intersections, accident experience 
either did not change or increased 
slightly 

The yield sign was credited with re- 
ducing right angle accidents when used 





at intersections having no previous con- 
trol. This was because it greatly di- 
minished driver indecision and confu- 
sion as to who should go first. Used 
at locations which had sufficient traffic 
to justify stop signs, the yield sign did 
not work out so well 


Where collisions increased after the 
change from stop control to yield con- 
trol, it was almost invariably at a 
‘closed”’ corner — that is, where the 
buildings were built so close to the lot 
line that drivers’ vision was obscured. 
Adequate sight distance is highly de- 
sirable for yield sign control. 


Two intersections, where Potters and 
Dudley crossed Prairie, were singled 
out for study of savings made possible 
by the yield sign. At Potters, where 
the annual average daily traffic was 
more than 3,000 vehicles, the yearly 
cost benefit to road users was $630. 
Cost of each stop was computed at 
$0.0013, and 43 per cent of the traffic 
was not required to stop. At Dudley, 
with daily trafic of 1,800 plus, 37 per 
cent of the traffic was able to proceed 
without stopping, for an annual saving 
of $320. 


Since the study was concerned with 
keeping traffic flowing, as well as with 


Will yield signs prevent accidents? 


That depends on how they’re used. 


safety, driver observance was noted 
along with accident frequency. 


Driver observance was classified 
three ways: Practically stopped, entered 
slow, and entered fast. The before and 
after method was applied to driver 
observance, too. 

At the two intersections observed 
(Prairie and Potters and Prairie and 
Dudley) 40 per cent of the side street 
trafic did not have to stop. Consider- 
ing the fact that the observations were 
made near the peak hour, 40 per cent 
is a minimum figure. 

What did Providence learn from its 
extended study of the yield sign? 

@ They learned that at corners, even 
those with restricted sight distance, 
where the change was from no con- 
trol to yield control, accidents were 
reduced. Where the change was from 
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stop control to yield control at blind 
corners, accidents increased. \ 
@ They became convinced that the 


yield right of way sign was most ef- CENTRAL POINT ST. 
fective in locations providing adequate BUSINESS 
sight distance. DISTRICT 

@ They showed that the’ driving Y2 MILE 


public can save both time and money 


by driving on yield sign-controlled vipat 
streets. SOMERSET ST. 


@ They proved that properly used, PEARL ST. 
which involves surveys to determine 
maneuvering time and approach vol- 
umes, the new triangular sign is a 
valuable addition to a city’s battery of i“ DUDLEY ST. 
traffic control weapons. / os BLACKSTONE ST. 
At present, 122 of Providence’s ROBINSON ST. 


3,240 intersections are equipped with 
yield signs. There are 683 ns inter- g CASWELL ST. 


sections, and 158 are signalized. Here 
is the 1956 accident experience on the 
yield intersections: 





7 intersections had 6 reported accidents 
each 
intersections had 5 reported accidents 
each 


PRAIRIE AVENUE 


intersections had 4 reported accidents 
each ; POTTERS AVE. 
intersections had 3 reported accidents 
each. 








3 intersections reported accidents 
ach 
7 SAYLES ST. 
4 intersections reported accident 
each 
intersections reported accidents OXFORD ST 


each 























GALLUP ST. 
Cc COLFAX ST. 


mi! 


—— 








THURBERS AVE. 





EARLY ST. 





——____ PAVILION AVE. 











AFTER yield control MAP OF ROUTE STUDIED 
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Washington Officials Conference 





REGIONAL FOLLOW-UPS 


TRAFFIC SAFETY: 
URGENT NATIONAL PRIORITY 


President’s Committee for Traffic Safety to sponsor year-end 
conference of officials, and four regional conferences in ’58 


UBLIC officials from all over 

America will gather in Washington, 
D. C., December 9 and 10 to appraise 
official trafic control and accident pre- 
vention programs, determining how 
well they stack up with the Action 
Program developed by a series of 
President's Conferences on Highway 
Safety and endorsed by all major safety 
organizations. 

Prior to the Washington sessions, 
state, county and municipal officials 
will measure progress in accident pre- 
vention. For the most part, they will 
gauge improvement as determined by 
the annual Inventory of Traffic Safety 
Activities, and the Analysis service 
conducted by the National Safety 
Council. 

With this advance study as a basis, 
the officials at the Washington confer- 
ence will determine immediate and 
long-range needs for accident preven- 
tion; recommend steps which they be- 
lieve should have priority, and indi- 
cate those for which they particularly 
need public support. 

The Washington conference of pub 
lic officials is sponsored by the Presi- 
dent's Committee for Traffic Safety, of 
which Harlow H. Curtice, president of 
General Motors Corporation, is chair- 
man. 

Each organization of state and local 
officials invited to prepare a report, 
and a federal government group, are 
being asked to nominate not more than 
20 representatives to receive invita- 
tions to the Officials Conference. 
Nominees for invitations must be pub- 
lic officials. 

Members and staff of the President's 
Committee for Trafhic Safety and its 
Advisory Council, plus the staff-level 


subcommittee charged with carrying 
out details of the conference, will 
serve in administrative and advisory 
capacities. No observers will be ad- 
mitted to the conference. 


Plan of the Conference 

Reports from many national organi- 
zations will be considered during the 
conference in a series of workshops— 
one for each subject-matter category 
of the Action Program for Traffic 
Safety. 

Each workshop will be expected to 
develop a report which will include a 
priority listing of immediate and long- 
range needs in the field of accident 
prevention with which it is concerned, 
with particular emphasis on those 
items for which public support is 
needed. The final conference report 
will be developed from the workshop 
recommendations. 

Thus, the format of the conference 
will include a general opening session, 
workshops at which subject-matter re- 
ports and recommendations will be 
prepared, and a closing general session 
to review and adopt a conference re- 
port and recommendations. 


Follow-Up Conferences for 1958 

This assessment of needs by officials 
will be used as a basis for four re- 
gional public-support conferences in 
1958, similar to those sponsored by 
the President's Committe for Traffic 
Safety in 1956. 

The 1958 regional conference will 
have the principal purpose of stimulat- 
ing interest in and knowledge of the 
Action Program and of building or- 
ganized citizen support for those pro- 
grams declared urgent priority needs 
at the Washington conference. 


Dates have been set for the 1958 
regional conferences and are shown 
on the calendar appearing on these 
pages. No hotel or meeting sites had 
been selected as TRAFFIC SAFETY went 
to press. 

The conferences will be held in 
Chicago on April 1 and 2, San Fran- 
cisco, April 8 and 9, Atlantic City, 
April 15 and 16, and Miami Beach, 
May 29 and 30. Approximately a 
thousand persons are expected at each 
meeting. 

Ike to Address Conference 

It is expected that President Eisen- 
hower will address the Officials Con- 
ference in Washington in December, 
and a closed TV circuit hook-up is in 
the planning stage for the opening 
meeting in Chicago 

Governor William G. Stratton of 
Illinois, chairman of the Governor's 
Conference, will play an important role 
in the Washington meeting, and is 
expected to keynote the Chicago meet- 
ing to kick-off the 1958 conferences. 
Report Action Program Needs 

The officials’ Washington confer- 
ence will cover the Action Program 
comprehensively. Reports will cover 
the following categories and be 
pared by the organizations named: 

Accident Records: No specific or- 
ganizations asked to prepare report. 
All organizations of officials asked to 
include appropriate material in their 
reports. The National Safety Council 
has been asked to provide the secre- 
tariat for the workshop on accident 
records. 

Education: American Association of 
School Administrators, American 
Driver and Safety Education Associa- 

To Page 24 
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em el-) aw Gama. | 34 = 
OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES: | 


1. Marked resistance to high humidity 


2. Flow freely through dispensing 
equipment 


x Store for unlimited periods without 
agglomerating 


4. Contain no injurious waxes, oils, 
resins or silicones 


5. Offer perfect adhesion to any suit- 
able traffic bead binder 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE... 
Use Handy Coupon Below 


Flex-O-Lite Mfg. Corp., 8301 Flex-O-Lite Drive, 
P. O. Box 3066 (Affton Br.), St. Louis 23, Missouri 


[) Send complete information on your new Free Flowing 
Reflective Glass Beads and Free Flowing Bead Dispenser. 
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5) en State 
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PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE 


Pes ng Regional Conference Calendar 


April 1958 


SUN MON TUE WED THU 


LS : . CHICAGO 
Enforcement-Courts: American Bar | 


tion, Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, Council of 
Chief State School Officers, National 
Association of School Boards, and the 
National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation.* 


FRI SAT 


3d’ 4 8 
IO it I2 
I7 18 19 





Association, Conference of Chief 
Justices, National Association of 
County and Prosecuting Attorneys, 
National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, American Association of Trial 
Courts of Limited Jurisdiction, Con- 
ference of State Court Administra- 
tors, and the National Association of 
Attorneys General 

The Office of the Traffic Court Pro- 
gram, ABA, will serve as secretariat. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTIC CITY 


15 16 


67 
13 14 














Enforcement-Police: The Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police.* 


20 21 22 23 24 25 26 


MAY 


27 28 29 ial 29 30 


Engineering: American Association 
of State Highway Officials, American 
Bridge, Tunnel and Turnpike Associa- 
tion, Institute of Traffic Engineers,* 
American Public Works Association, 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
and the Highway Research Board. 








Laws and Ordinances: American Official Coordination and Inter- tion of the workshop and the Ameri- 


Municipal Association, Council of 
State Governments, National Associa- 
tion of County Ofhcials, National 
Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws 
and Ordinances,* National Institute of 
Municipal Law Ofhcers, and the U. S$ 
Conference of Mayors 

Motor Vehicle Administration: 
American Association of Motor Ve 
hicle Administrators.* 


governmental Cooperation: Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, Governor's 
Conference, International City Man- 
agers’ Association, National Associa- 
tion of County Officials, National As- 
sociation of State Safety Coordinators, 
and the U. S. Conference of Mayors. 

The Governor's Conference will 


serve as secretariat for the state se 


can Municipal Assocation for the local 
officials section. 

No specific organizations are asked 
to report on Public Information or 
Research, but all organizations of off- 
cials with interest in these subjects are 
requested to include appropriate mate- 
rial as a separate section of their re- 
ports. 


*Will serve as secretariat 


lke Names Seven to Action Group 


oe 
the seven government 


Statc action 


the function and responsibilities of the two 


government 


EISENHOWER has appointed 
members of a 


commuttec 


joint 
Folsom 
Brundage 


The group will fare 


Others named as federal members are 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell, Secretary of Wel- 
Director of the 
Meyer Kestnbaum, special assistant to 


Budget Percival 


the President, John S. Bragdon, special assistant 
to the President, and Howard Pyle, special assist 
ant to the President for intergovernmental rela 
tions 


Ihe President proposed the committee at the 
in Williamsburg, 
governors adopted a resolution accept 


recent Governors Conterence 


Va The 


ing the idca 


Mr. Eisenhower also designated John H. Stam- 
baugh to serve as executive director for federal 
participation in the committee’s work. He is vice 
chancellor of Vanderbilt University 


President Eisenhower named Robert Anderson. 


Secretary of the Treasury, to serve as chairman 
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Laws aid 
chemical 
tests 


Tests show 
true 
tolerance 


No normal 
alcohol 
in body 


Test Talk 


During 1956 all 48 states reported the use of chemical tests for 
determining the degree of intoxication of suspected drivers by either 
local or state enforcement agencies or both. Forty-four state agencies and 
852 cities reported the use of chemical tests; and 47 per cent of all cities 
in the United States of 10,000’ population or more are now using tests. 


In the 27 states that have enacted the basic provisions of the model 
chemical test law, 63 per cent of the cities over 10,000 are using tests. In 21 
states that have no chemical test law, only 43 per cent of the cities 

are using tests. 


New York, the first state to pass “implied consent” legislation, reports 

an increase of 30 per cent in the use of tests. No information on 

increased use is available in Kansas, Idaho and Utah, which have passed 
similar legislation. (See Implied Consent, an article by Dr. D. G. Monroe 
in the September issue of TRAFFIC SAFETY.) 


There is no true tolerance to alcohol such as there is to morphine and other 
narcotic drugs. There are several factors which cause varying tolerance 

to alcohol from person to person or even in the same person drinking 

at different times. These are primarily associated with consumption 
tolerance. Mechanical obstruction of food in the stomach slows down the 
rate of absorption. Greasy foods which coat the lining of the stomach slow 
down the rate of absorption. Dilution of the alcohol beverage slows 
absorption. Individuals vary in native absorption rates. These factors are 
all reflected in the per cent of alcohol shown in a chemical test, since the 
test shows only the absorbed and stored alcohol—the only factor in 
alcoholic influence. 


There is no normal body alcohol found by analysis of various body fluids. 
Therefore, only consumed alcohol can be found in the body. 


If alcohol is absorbed faster than it can be destroyed, the difference between 
the amount absorbed and the amount destroyed, at any one time, will 

be stored in the fluids of the body. One ounce of stored alcohol in the 

body will raise the blood alcohol level of the average 150 pound man to 

05 per cent. This will vary proportionally with the weight of the person. 
Persons with more or less weight will require more or less alcohol to attain 
this level. The per cent of alcohol remaining in the body fluid, -particularly 
in the brain and central nervous system, is a measure of the degree of 
alcoholic influence and driving impairment. It ranges from .00 per cent 

to about .50 per cent. 
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© Brass Button News 


Damaged 
car release 
stickers 


Why 
speed 
enforcement? 


Patrolman Edison Storing of the Detroit, Michigan police department 

has trained a 70-pound Doberman pinscher and a pair of miniature French 
poodles to dramatize the importance of traffic safety for the benefit of 
both children and adults. He trained the three dogs to impress safety 
lessons on school children in Detroit. The canny canines walk upright on 
their back legs at street crossings and cross only on a green light. In 
demonstrations before school children and public gatherings the dogs refuse 
to jump through hoops painted red but leap through green hoops without 
hesitation. 


The Denver, Colorado, police department has a new idea for tracking down 
unreported traffic accidents. Police officers are required to place on each 
vehicle involved in an accident a “Damaged Car Release Sticker,” 
containing the date, location, license number and the officer’s name and 
serial number. The officer must personally place the sticker on the 
damaged car or cars. 


The stickers are numbered, and the number of the sticker must appear 
on the accident report. The officer must shade in the parts of the vehicle 
damaged on both the sticker and the accident report. Each officer is 

held responsible for serial numbers issued to him. 


Garage operators are required by law to report any vehicle brought to 
them for repairs that shows evidence of having been involved in an 
accident, but a car bearing the sticker relieves them of this responsibility. 
Garages need not check with police before repairing the vehicle if it has 
an Official sticker attached. Thus all damaged vehicles without a sticker 
are suspect of hit-and-run, failure to report an accident or other violations 
involving damage. 


Each added mile-per-hour of improper speed makes a crash more likely 
as it lengthens stopping distance and reduces the driver’s control over 
his vehicle. Each added mile-per-hour of improper speed makes a crash 
more severe if it comes. Each and every crash occurs because someone 
could not stop his car in time to avoid it. 


Senior police traffic officers of Western Europe have been invited to 
attend the First International Traffic Police Congress, October 8 to 11, 
in Eindhoven, The Netherlands. 


Organizer of the Congress is the Dutch Traffic Police Committee, composed 
of police representatives of the 11 principal Dutch municipalities and of 
the state police, The Dutch Society of Senior Police Officers and The Royal 
Dutch Touring Club. 











Hammond's Traffic School 
From Page 17 


tain the grade of seventy (70%) per 
cent in their examinations must return 
to take the lesson over. In the event a 
person fails two exams, the complete 
course must be repeated 
6. When the student has satisfactorily 
completed the course, he will receive a 
Certificate from the Trathc School 
When the violator appears for class, 
which is held in the courtroom, he 
can be certain that school will start on 
time. Students are expected to be on 
time, and the instructor practices what 
he preaches about promptness. The 
cunning type who plans on a quiet 
sneak during the break is completely 
frustrated. Roll call is at the end of 
class. 


The ‘‘no show” is picked up on a 
bench warrant and lodged in jail. 

Every day is examination day at the 
traffic school. At session 1 the students 
take the exam home, complete it, and 
bring it back to Session 2. The exams 
are graded during class by Court Clerk 
Ruth Ann Sedlak and two former vio- 
lators who have volunteered to help. 
The final exam is taken during class 
and graded during class. 


Judge Stodola hopes the wide pub- 
licity the school has received in the 
daily broadcasts of court proceedings 
will eventually muster even more pub- 
lic support. These broadcasts were 
originally live, but the answers to such 
questions as, “What was the name he 
called you before you struck him?” 
dictated tape presentation. The strain 
on the station engineer was too great. 
The switch to recordings has not hurt 
the program's ratings. It is the most 
popular program in the entire Calumet 
area. 


The judge is convinced that for 
many people, education is the only way 
to build respect for the automobile 
and spread knowledge of the state's 
financial responsibility laws. As soon 
as his case load reaches 8,000 a year, 
the judge will be assigned a referee 
to handle some of the burden. He is 
beginning to watch the docket rather 
closely now, because there are often as 
many as 120 a day in court. 

If the day ever comes when a ma- 
jority of Hammond's voters know 
what their traffic school is doing for 
their city, Judge Stodola hopes to see 
it expanded so all violators can go to 
school. 
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ELECTRONIC-TRAFFIC\ 
EMERGENCY CONTROL \ 








Positive and automatic control of traffic sig- 

nals by emergency vehicles protects lives of 

highly-trained policemen and firemen... AND... 

motorists and pedestrians. Emergency runs are 

made with minimum of lost time, maximum of safety. 

Cities are freed from damage and injury suits. Costly repairs and replace- 

ments of wrecked equipment are eliminated. Insurance rates are lower. 
EL-TEC’s UHF radio traffic controllers are infallibly dependable . . . easy, 

inexpensive to install and maintain by local radio technicians. . . simple to 

operate. No wires. No cables. No modification of existing traffic controllers. 
Such cities as Jackson, Mich., New Haven, Conn., Maywood, IIl., Balti- 

more, Md., Newark, N.J., Ogden, Utah, and Havana, Cuba, and many 

others are EL-TEC-equipped. 

WRITE FOR DEMONSTRATION An EL-TEC portable demonstrator een-come | so * 

your pees and show you how EL-" TEC > works Write today for an appointment. 





- Good News for Traffic Engineers: RADIO INTERCONNECTION. - . 


EL-TEC can provide radio control for precision synchronization and other pro- 
gramming functions. Write for further details—advise your requirements. 


Electronic Protection Inc. 


Subsidiary of Standard Coil Products Co. Inc. 
2089 North Hawthorne Avenue + Melrose Park, Illinois _- 


The Only FCC Type Approved System for Emergency Traffic Control 
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ee nECORD Latest Traffic Accident Data 


From Page 6 @ STATE and city death records listed on these pages are 

ranked according to the number of reported to the Council by state and city agencies partici- 

deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, pating in the Council's accident reporting project. Report- 

were ing deadline for cities—the 23rd, for states—the 25th, of 
> oe the following month. 


Group I (1,000,000 and over) 
Detroit, Mich. 2.8 


Chicago, Il. 40 8. CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 32 7. FIRST 7 MONTHS, 1956 TO 1957 


Group II (750,000 to 1,000,000) 
St. Louis, Mo 2.6 
San Francisco, Calif. 3.0 ; NH.- 8% 
Washington, D. C. 4.1 


Group LI (500,000 to 750,000) 
Seattle, Wash. 1.4 2anoy . s r 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1.6 ro ) y ay Fos 
Minneapolis, Minn. 2.1 {ow ‘8 _—_ "ug 

Group IV (350,000 to 500,000) = 6 * ws. +S 
Denver, Colo. 1.5 ; ne — m0 ve. + 6% 
Portland, Ore. 1.7 ' " = +52 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1.8 








Group V (200,000 to 350,000) 
Syracuse, N. Y. 08 ’ NATIONAL 
Norfolk, Va. 1.1 4.8 ESTIMATE 
Oklahoma City, Okla.......1.2 : 7 MONTHS 

Group VI (100,000 to 200,000) -3% 
Montgomery, Ala. 0.3 
Lubbock, Texas 0.4 
Berkeley, Calif. 0.4 


Group VII (50,000 to 100,000) 


R , Wis. 0.0 REPORTS 

Abilene, Texas 0.0 GR vecrcases iB ncreases on no cuance = TD incommuete 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 0.0 

Group VIII (25,000 to 50,000) 


a ee ne MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
1955, 1956 and 1957 











Ann Arbor, Mich. 0.0 


Group IX (10,000 to 25,000) 
Casper, Wyo. 0.0 
St. Clair Shores, Mich.......0.0 1955-57 1956-57 
Kingsport, Tenn. 0.0 Month 1955 1956 1957 Change Change 


January ................ . 2,810 2,990 2,900 + 3% —3% 
MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS February ..... : 2,319 2,720 2,530 + 9% —7% 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1956-1957 Merch... 2,602 2,920 2,860 110% —2% 
Pe <a aliens soltinenctivanaatite | “ovens GED * cabibhdiannsi 2,753 2,930 2,930 + 6% 0% 
DEATHS May ........ 3,101 3,170 3,110 0% —2% 
June . 2,982 3,290 3,290 + 10% 0% 

| July ..... 3,350 3,570 3,320 - 1% —7% 





Seven Month 19,917 21,590 20,940 + 5% — 3% 
August . ; : 3,586 3,610 
September . 3,446 3,710 
Baas = October .. 3,918 3,460 
ee November . . . 3,559 3,690 
December . 4,000 3,940 








Total .... 38,426 40,000 


All 1955 figures are from N.O.V.S. All other figures are National Safety Council 
estimates. The 1957 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage 
MILES: ——— change from 1956 to 1957 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1956-1957 
het om | change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way become more 
arnetiiinageea neat — accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time as new reports are 
received for the various months. Thus, figures above for 1957 may differ slightly from 

Jak FER AR APR AY Tk A SP OT HOW bx figures for the same months published in future issues of TRarric SAFETY. 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or work premises) are 
not included; nor are deaths in the city 
from accidents occuring outside. 


Ranking are based on the 1957 regis- 


195 
Seven Months Reg L 
1957 1956 1955 Rate Rat 


ALL REPORTING GROUPS 
Group I (1,000,000 and over) 


- Detroit, Mich. 107 124 113 

. Chicago, Ill. 177 192 200 

- Philadelphia, Pa. 94 110 92 

All cities in this group 
, 


New York, N 316 
Group II (750,000 to 1,000,000) 


. St. Louis, Mo. 44 61 
San Francisco, Calif $0 645 
Washington, D. C 39 35 

. Baltimore, Md. 55 64 
All cities in this group : 
Cleveland, Ohio 67 61 


Group III (500,000 to 750,000) 


. Seattle, Wash. 2 34 14 
. Milwaukee, Wis 43 25 
Minneapolis, Minn 2 17 23 
Dallas, Texas . 3 16 22 
. Boston, Mass. 38 «34 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 31 34 
All cities in this group 
Houston, Texas 2 38 38 
Buffalo, N. Y 32 28 «(27 
. Cincinnati, Ohio > 2a. oe 
New Orleans, La 2 46 34 
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Group IV (350,000 to $00,000) 


. Denver, Colo. 18 
. Portland, Ore. 21 
- Indianapolis, Ind. 23 
- Memphis, Tenn. 18 
. Louisville, Ky. 21 
All cities in this group 
- Columbus, Ohio 28 
San Antonio, Texas 
8. Oakland, Calif ‘ 
. San Diego, Calif. 32 
Atlanta, Ga 43 


Group V_ (200,000 to 


. Svracuse, N. Y. i 

. Norfolk, Va. 6 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 10 
Rochester, N. Y 12 
Wichita, Kan 11 
Dayton, Ohio 13 

. Omaha, Neb. 11 
Miami, Fla 21 
St. Paul, Minn 14 

. Fort Worth, Texas 18 

. Tampa, Fla. 

. Worcester, Mass. 
All cities in this grou 
Jacksonville. Fla 
Honolulu, T. H 
Providence, R. I 

. Birmingham, Ala. 
Long Beach, Calif 
Akron, Ohio 
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Group VI (100,000 to 200,000) 


. Montgomery, Ala. 5 0.3 
. Lubbock, Texas 8 0.4 
. Berkeley, Calif. é 2 0.4 
. Waterbury, Conn 9 05 

Wilmington, Del 3 3 3 0.7 
. Phoenix, Ariz. 0.8 


tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1956 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 

Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


even Months 
7 1956 1955 


res 


. Springfield, Mass. ll 
. Hartford, Conn. 6 
. Trenton, N. J. 

. Lincoln, Neb. 

. Sacramento, Calif. 

- Amarillo, Texas 

. Sale Lake City, Utah 

. Arlington, Va. 

- Nashville, Tenn. 
Albuquerque, N. M 

. Knoxville, Tenn. 

. Baton Rouge, La. 
South Bend, Ind 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

21. Flint, Mich. 
Utica, N. Y 
Allentown, Pa 
Kansas City, Kan 

. Glendale, Calif. 

6. Fresno, Calif 

. San Jose, Calif. 

. Charlotte, N. C. 

All cities in this group 

Des Moines, 

Fort Wayne, 

. Grand Rapids, 

2. Youngstown, 

. Austin, Texas 
Peoria, Ill. .. 

. Spokane, Wash. 

. Shreveport, La. 

Little Rock, Ark 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Tacoma, Wash 
Rockford, Ill 
Reading, Pa 
Erie, Pa 
Canton, Ohio 
Evansville, Ind 
Savannah, Ga 
New Haven, Conn 

. Gary, Ind. 

Pasadena, Calif 
Duluth, Minn 

. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mobile, Ala 
Elizabeth, N. J 
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Group VII (50,000 


Racine, Wis. 
Abilene, Texas 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Charleston, W. Va 
Lexington, Ky. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Muncie, 
Hayward, 
Augusra, Ga. 
. Lake Charles, La. 
Santa Barbara, Calif 
. Sam Mateo, Calif. 
Pawtucket, R 
Sioux Falls, §. D 
Kenosha, Wis 
New Britain, Conn 
23. Raleigh, N. C........ 
24. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
25. Oak Park, Ill... 
Alameda, Calif. 
Springfield, Ohio 
. Columbus, Ga 
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total vehicle registrations—from large to 
small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1957 compared with 1956. 

The population death rate is the aum- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950, or later censuses taken by the 
U. S. Bureau of Census. 


1957 1957 
fonths Reg. Po 
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OT 61955 Rate Rate 
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- Medford, Mass. ; 
. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
- Brookline, Mass. 

2. Waltham, Mass. 
Burbank, Calif 

. Topeka, Kan. 
Madison, Wis 

. Anderson, Ind. 

- St. Joseph, Mo.... 

- Greenville, S. C. 

- Richmond, Calif. 

. Colorado Spgs ~ Colo 

. Bay City, Mich......... 

. Manchester, N. H. 
Asheville, N. ¢ 

- Lorain, Ohio ... 

- Royal Oak, Mich. 

. Lakewood, Ohio 

. Jackson, Miss. 

. Kalamazoo, M’ch. 
Schenectady, N. Y 
Battle Creek, Mich 
Wichita Falls, Texas 

2. Hamilton, Ohio oo 

- W. Palm Beach, Fila. 

4. Charleston, §. C....... 
Alexandria, Va 

. Waco, Texas 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Stamford, Conn 

-. Green Bay, Wis. 
Macon, Ga ; 
Evanston, Ill. . 
Dubuque, lowa : 
All cities in this group 
Lansing, Mich ‘ 6 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Pomona, Calif. 

. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Pittsfield, Mass is 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 

. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Lancaster, Pa nee 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Beaumont, Texas 

. East Chicago, Ind... 
Davenport, Iowa 
Johnstown, Pa. .. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Covington, Ky 5 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Joliet, Il 
Aurora, Ill 
Vest Allis 

33. Decatur, Ill. 
Stockton, Calif. . 

. Sioux City, Iowa... 
Durham, N. C........ 
. Atlantic City, N. J}. 
Greensboro, N. C€ 

Passaic, N. J 
Columbia, S. C.......... 
Binghamton, N. Y 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Roanoke, Va. ........ 
Brockton, Mass 

East Orange, N. J.... 
St. Petersburg, Fla 
Springfield, Mo. 
Gadsden, Ala 

. Compton, Calif. 

. Santa Monica, Calif 
San Bernardino, Calif 

. Wheeling, W. Va... 
Portland, Me 
Hammond, Ind 
Fort Smith, Ark 
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THE TRAFFIC RECORD 





1957 1957 1957 1957 
Seven ae —— Keg Seven Months Reg. Pop 
57 19 55 Rate , 1957 1956 1955 Rate Rate 


VIII (25 00% $0.0 Bristol, Conn 1 | 1.6 Denton, Texas 0.0 0.0 
Mansfield, Ohio 1 Bristol, Pa 0.0 0.0 
Las Vegas. New Wauwatosa, Wis 1 Hibbing, Minn 0.0 0.0 
Yakima, Wash Hamtramck, Mich os ‘ . Corvallis, Ore. 0.0 0.0 
Aan Arbor, Mich 2 Marion, Ohio 2 ». Jeffersonville, Ind 2 00 0.0 
Spartanbure. S. ¢ ( ( ( I Daytona Beach, Fila ’ Coffeyville, Kan ) 0 0 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y ) Elkhart, Ind 2 2. Valpariso, Ind 0 
Beverly Hills, Calif >». Champaign, Ill 2 ) Pittsburg. Kan 0 
Kokomo, Ind Portsmouth, Ohio J Connersville, Ind 0 
allahassee, Fla ) j Chicopee, Mass ? P . Highland Park, Ill. . 0.0 
Eimira, N. Y Meriden, Conn. 2 . ». Streator, Ill 
I ol ) ). Belmont, Mass 1 2 Peru, Ind. 


ew Haven, Conn |. Rochester, Minna ) 2 > Mc. Vernon, Ill. 


| ‘ Midland, Texas ; 2.2 Cape Girardeau,Mo. 

Goon Falls, Mont Coral Gables, Fla 2 W. Springfield, Mass. 

Rock Island, Ill 114. Kettering. Ohio 5 >»? So. St. Paul, Minn 

Zanesville, O} ) Euclid, Ohio Sterling, Il 

Enid, Okla i Linden, N. J Emporia, Kan 

<uyehegs Falls, Ohio Steubenville, Ohio Hillside, N. J 

Bi net Ind é 1 Elgin, Ill Wisconsin Rpds., W 

D ( ( 119. Lockport, N. Y Bellevue, Pa 

12 Monrovia, Calif East Lansing, Mich 
Wyandotte, Mich McAlester, Okla 
Wilmington, N. Highland Park, Texas 
Manitowoc, Wis ( 2 Moorhead, Minn 
Moline, Ill > 2 2 . Suffolk, Va. 
Albany, Ga. Elmwood Park, Ill. 
Lynchburg, Va Brainerd, Minn 
( ( University City, Mo Canton, Ill 

Daly City, Calif Lincoln Park, Mich North Adams, Mass. 
jackson, Tener ( Rapid City, §. D . San Marino, Calif. 

Mason City, lowa Danbury, Conn . Newton, Kan. 

Fitchbure, Mass |. Bloomington, Tl! Norfolk, Neb 

Walla Walla, Wash i Middletown, Conn Attleboro, Mass 

Fond du Lac, Wis Middletown, Ohio . Stevens Point, Wis. 

Hackensack, N. J Burlington, lowa . Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

St. Louis Park, Mina Clearwater, Fla 2. Owatonna, Minn. 

St. Cloud, Minn Pocatello, Idaho . Faribault, Minn. 

Petersburg, Va Beloit, Wis Rocky River, Ohio 

Chicago Heights, Ul Mishawaka, Ind East Moline, Ill 

New Kensington, Pa Fast Hartford, Conn Winfield, Kan 

Nati nal City, Calif. ¢ 0. 1 Quincy, Tl Lamesa, Texas 

Mil Cone ) ) ! Sandusky. Ohio Fergus Falls, Minn 

i | om Conn 2 ! Provo, Utah Bristol, Va 

Richfield, Mir ) Newport News, Va St. Joseph, Mich.. 

Shaker Heights Ohio 1 Vancouver, Wash South Orange, N. J 

Winona, Minn ' Danville, Va . River Rouge, Mich. 

Concord, N. H >. Fairmont, W. Va ?2 Logan, Utah . 

Grand Forks, N. D Norwalk, Conn . Needham, Mass. 

Park Forest, Hl Greenwich, Conn 5 25.2 ‘ Albany, Calif 
Annapolis, Md ) 1 Stratford. Conn f . Gardner, Mass. 

Boise, Idaho Revere, Mass ) > . Hopewell, Va. 

Rer Ne Superior, Wis ‘ ) . Garden City, Kan. 

Manchester, Conn ! Conneaut, Ohio 

Mitchell, S. D 
Group IX (10,000 to 2 Atchison, Kan 
Marshfield, Wis. 

. Darien, Conn. 

. Beaver Dam, Wis... 
Virginia, Minn. 

. Albion. Mich. .. 
State College, Pa. 

. Vernon, Conn. 

. Du Bois, Pa. 
Hornell, N. Y. . 

‘ Bellefontaine, Ohio .. 

. Red Wing, Minn....... 

. Rialeo, Calif. 

. Marinette, Wis. 

. Bemidji, Minn. 
Moscow, Idaho .......... 
Cadillac, Mich 
La Salle, Il 
Swampscott, Mass. 

. Windsor, Conn. 

. Two Rivers, Wis 

. Groton, Conn. 
Milford, Mass. ; 

. Bellaire, Ohio ............ 
West Lafayette, Ind. 
Webster, ass. 

. Stoughton, Mass. 

. Ashland, Wis. 

. Amherst, Mass. 

. Takoma Park, Md... 

. Donora, Pa. .... 

. Enfield, Conn. 

. Modesto, Calif. 

Mt. Clemens, 

. Ventura, Calif. 
Medford, Ore. 

: Santa Cruz, Calif....... 
. Robbinsdale, Minn. 
Holland, Mich. . 

. Boulder, Colo. ... 

, a ag Wis. 

. Findlay, Ohi 

» b Lo ne .— - 

Ch - we . 2 . Birmingham, Mich. .. 

egg Wy : . Goshen, ind. won . El Cerrito, Calif 
aston, Fs ‘ 9.6 North Platte, Neb Lawrence, Kan. ....... 

Highland Park, Mich 4 y . Pittsburg, Calif. ’ y * Mankato, Minn. ........ 
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High P . a 
Lafayett Ind 
Waukegan, Hil 
Hutchinson, Kan 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Valle Calif 
Plainheld, N. J 
Owensboro, Ky 
La Crosse, Wis 
Bloomfheld, N J 
Hagerstowr Md 
Applet w 
Culver City, Calif 
Jamestown, N 
Sal ina 
Bellingham, Ww - 
ewburgh, N 
Oshk ‘ Ww 
Lwr Eebes Twp. Pa 
East Clevelar Dhic 
West Hartford, ¢ 
Ferndale Mict 
Odessa, Texas 
Granite -City, Il 
Warren, Ohio 
Maywood, ll 
Hamden, Conn 
Vineland, N. J 
Norwich, Conn 
West Orange, N. J 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Tyler, Texas 
White Plains, N. Y 
Torrington, Conn 
San Leands Calif 
Kearny, N 
Fairfield, Conn 
Bangor, Me 
Muskegon, Mich 
Montclair, N. J 
Freeport, Ill 
Teaneck, N. J 


Cven-oo 


. Casper, Wyo. 0 
St. Clair Shores, Mich. 0 
Kingsport, Tenn. . 0 
Aurora, Colo. , 0 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 0 

. South Euclid, Ohio 0 
Pasadenz, Texas 0 
Fort Myers, Fla. 

La Mesa, Calif. 

. Greensburg, Pa. 

Fair Lawn, N 
2. Waukesha. Wis. 

. Austin, Minn. 
Sumter, S. C. 

. Rock Hill, S. C. 
Ponca City, Okla. 

. Lodi, Calif. . 

. Uniontown, Pa. 
Loneview, Wash 

. Bell, Calif. ... 

. Hazel Park, Mich. 

2. Statesville, N. C 

. Kinston, N. C. 

. Richland, Wash. 

. Fremont, Ohio .... 

La Grange, Ill... 
Floral Park, N. Y. 
Kenmore, N. Y.... 
Lufkin, Texas 
Meadville, Pa. .... 
Great Bend, Kan 

2. Hanford, Calif 

. Ames, lowa .... 
Plainview, Texas 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Sedalia, Mo. ........... 
Whitefish Bay, Wis 
Frederick, Md. .. 

Everett, Wast Owosso, Mich. .. 

All cities in this group . Bloomington, Minn. 

Oak Ridge, Tenn ’ , . Huntington, Ind 
: : , Frankfort, Ind. 
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Rahway, N. J 
All cities in this group 
Morristown, N. J 
Wooster, Ohio 
Homewood, Ala 
Tiffin, Ohio 
East Haven, Conn 
Borger, Texas 
Monterey, Calif 

. Denison, Texas 
Ashland, Ohio 

. Muscatine, lowa 
Reidsville, N. ¢ 
Marietta, Ohio 

. Cranford, N. J 
Texarkana, Ark 
South Portland 

. Wilmette, Ill. 
Leominster, Mass 
Port Angeles, Wash 
Wheaton, Il 

. Maple Heights, Ohio 

. Butler, Pa 
Stillwater, Okla 
Alpena, Mich 
Monroe, N. € 
Arkansas City, 

. Ypsilanti, Mich 
Victoria, Texas 

. Wallingford, Conn. 

. Newport Beach, Calif 
Greenwood, Miss 

. Monroe, Mich 
Massena, N. Y 

. Niles, Ohio 
Antioch, Calif 
Stillwater, Texas 


Me 


Kan 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities. 


ven Months 
17 1956 1955 


957 1957 
Reg. Pop. 
Rate Rate 
4 8.0 
8.3 
10.0 
12.2 
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. Naugatuck, 
. Brawley, 


. Charles 


. Los 
. Ironwood, 
. Winchester, Conn 


Brookfield 
Astoria, Ore 
Boone, lowa 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 
Conn 
Calif. 
Hollywood, Fla 
Winnetka, Ill. 
Shelton, Conn. 
Garland, Texas 
Carlsbad, N. M 
Rye, N. Y.... 
Ecorse, Mich 
Ansonia, Conn 
Sherman, Texas 
Mansfield, Conn 
Redlands, Calif 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
Webster Groves, Mo 
City, Iowa 
River Forest, Ill.. 
North Miami, Fla 
Westport, Conn. 
Alamos, N 
Mich 


Il! 


M 


Ottawa, Ill 
Edina, Minn. 
Aberdeen, $. D. 


. Branford, Conn. 


Ridgefield Park, N. J 
Oswego, N. Y 
Niles, Mich. . 
<lamath Falls, Ore 
La Porte, Ind....... 
St. Augustine, Fla 
Derby, Conn 


Seven Months Pop. 


1957 1956 1955 


21 

23 
24 
225 
226 
38 


29 


231 
3 


233 


. Las Cruces, 


. Stonington, Conn. 


Medicine Hat, 


Red 


Calgary, Alta. 
Edmonton, 
Toronto, 
Vancouver, 


1957 1957 
Seven Months Reg. Pop 


1957 1956 1 


El Dorado, Kan 
Roseville, Mich 
Napa, Calif 
Windham, Conn 
Grosse Pte. Wds., Mich 
Wethersfield, Conn. 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Albert Lea, Minn.... 
Livermore, Calif 
Lake Worth, Fla 
Watertown, Conn 
Salisbury, N. C€ 
Berkley, Mich 
Beacon, N. Y 
Hawthorne, N 
Fort Thomas. 
Livonia, Mich 
Southington, Conn. 
Calumet City, Ill 

So. Milwaukee, Wis 
Grosse Pte. Pk., Mich 
N. M.. 
Van Wert. Ohio... 
Cudahy, Wis a 
Killingly, Conn. 


J 
Ky 
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CANADIAN CITIES 


Alta 
Deer, Alta... 
Alta. 
Gat. . 

B. C. 


Montreal, Que 


Lethbridge, 


Alta 


TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual 


number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths 


for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. 


State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 


per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 


deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 


Months 
Reported 1957 1956 


TOTAL 
U.S 20,940 21 
506 
251 
273 
991 
175 
150 

52 
49 
602 
529 
108 
,161 
589 
374 
290 
378 
il4 
71 
307 
242 
801 
342 
271 
541 
109 
153 
$2 
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530 
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Deaths 
Identical Periods 


1955 


19,917 
420 
186 


% Chan; 
1956 


to 
1957 
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1955 
to 

1957 


5% 
20% 
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1957 1957 
Pop. Mile. 
Rate Rate 
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TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Rate 


29 
43 


5¢ 
21 


l 


year. Population rates are based on July 1, 1956, population 
estimates, U. S. Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 


States shown in heavy type have improved in 1957 compared 
with 1956, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 


Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 


miles of travel. 
(Figures in 


arenthesis following the 1957 mileage rate indicate the num- 


ber of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 


Deaths 
Identical Periods 


Months 
Reported 1957 1956 


470 
271 
238 
541 

96 


CANADIAN 


114 
82 
42 


32 


% Changes 
1956 1955 

to to 
1957 1957 


1955 


71 
416 
176 

1,065 
601 
69 
,O11 
312 
215 
740 

51 
374 
100 

456 
.340 
104 
44 
464 
230 
209 
444 
78 


8% 
11% 
8% 
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TRAFFIC OPERATIONS 


Clow to Delhi Post 
for Indian Government 


Raymond F. Clow, for the last ten 


years deputy director of safety for the 


U. S. Army, visited former co-workers 
on the National Safety Council staff 
in late July. He was enroute to New 
Delhi, India, where he will be sta- 
tioned for six months as safety engi- 
neering consultant to the government 
of India for the International Coop- 
eration Administration. 


Mr. Clow’s new assignment culmi- 
nates 22 years in safety engineering 
work. From 1935 to '43, he was state 
safety consultant for Illinois in the 
Federal Works Agency; ‘43 to ‘45, 
regional safety consultant for the U. S. 
Maritime Commission, and in '45 and 
‘46 he was a field representative for 
the National Safety Council. Leaving 
the Council, he served about a year as 
chief safety consultant for the Mari- 
time Commission in Washington be- 
fore he became deputy director of 
safety for the Department of the 
Army. 


Red Cross Driver Training 
for European GI Families 


Since American drivers new to Eu- 
rope often find it difficult to adjust 
to the differences in driving habits and 
trafic regulations, the American com- 
munity at Karlsruhe, Germany, is 
spearheading a driver education pro- 
gram for United States military de- 
pendents in Europe. 


Sponsored jointly by the military 
and the American Red Cross, the 
driver education course is designed to 
reach adult military dependents at 
Karlsruhe. Although this is the first 
European installation to offer the 
course, other Red Cross field offices are 
prepared to conduct similar programs 
upon request 


Driver education for military de- 
pendents is an adaptation of a six- 
hour course developed last year by the 
American Red Cross in cooperation 
with the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation to teach adult, licensed drivers 
proper driving skills and attitudes and 
to make them more safety conscious. 
It was adapted in Europe to orient 
Americans to international road signs, 
European trafhic rules, signals, customs 
and speed limits. 


The military has long had a training 


program in “defensive driving” for 
service drivers to overcome hazards 
caused by new conditions. This Red 
Cross course gives the same type of 
training to dependents. Instruction 


covers such subjects as local European 
trafic problems, hazardous driving 
conditions, operation of a car, stop- 
ping distances, emergency repairs and 
automobile insurance. 





from last year. 


reported no change from last year. 


Months 
Reported 
ee 


Deaths 
1957 1 


TOTAL 

U. &..... 
Ala. 
Ariz. 
AtBs: ex 
Calif. 
Colo. coo 
Conn. .... 
Del. 
D of 


11,941 12,237 
354 356 
177 3,157 
205 1,152 

,329 J 54,035 
103 3,705 
103 ,026 

34 944 
24 ,797 
462 4,230 
383 : ,364 
$7 ,242 

647 
419 
128 
202 
309 
112 

48 

209 
47 
550 
236 
166 
376 

51 
98 
15 
29 

254 
147 
$87 
390 

20 

754 : 
266 ,350 
152 ,042 
360 811 

9 ,190 
272 4,370 
46 961 

229 127 

918 703 
28 689 
35 2 ,054 


435,600 
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5 189 4 ,824 
5 183 2 ,854 
3 181 ,230 
5 ak 2 793 


*Rural injuries only. 
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MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES 
BY STATES — 1957 AND 1956 
Twenty states reported more injuries during the first five months of 
1957 than for the same period last year. Thirteen states and the District 
of Columbia recorded fewer injuries and one state showed no change. 


For five months or less 47 states and the District of Columbia re- 
ported. Twenty-eight states tallied more injuries. Eighteen states and 
the District of Columbia counted fewer, and 1 state reported no change 


For the entire reporting period, 21 states listed more traffic deaths, 
25 states and the District of Columbia recorded fewer, and one state 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES BY STATES 
1957 and 1956 


Injuries 1956 to 1957 
956 1957 


1,925* 


**Death and injury totals cover the months reported by all states, as indicated in this 


1957 
Ratio of 
Injuries 
Injuries to Deaths 


% Changes 
1956 Deaths 


420,235 
2,311* 
2,951 
1,137 

50,439 
3,895 

6,927 
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383 

318 
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224 
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DECISIVE YEAR 
IN TRAFFIC 


Last December the Back the Attack campaign mobilized the 


country in an all out war on traffic accidents. During the first 


year of this campaign there has been an encouraging reduction 
in the traffic toll. Will this trend continue? It will if traffic officials 


and public support groups Back the Attack in 1958. 


HIS special section of TRAFFIC 
SAFETY magazine is both a call and 
a campaign plan for a drive to cut the 
toll of traffic accidents and congestion. 


It is a call to apply known traffic 
control methods with such determina- 
tion and zeal that this modern scourge 
will be contained and controlled. 

It is a call to every public official, 
every business and civic leader to dedi- 
cate himself to an all-out effort to 
win the war on accidents 

Every official, every citizen, every 
business and civic leader is asked to 
act upon these premises: 


> Traffic accidents can be cut one-half. 
> Traffic can be expedited. 
> Only adequate official programs can 
achieve these results. 
> Official programs must have or- 
ganized citizen support. 

When the Back the Attack on Traf- 
fic Accidents campaign was launched 


late in 1956, the traffic accident situa- 
tion constituted a national emergency, 


calling for strong measures. When 
emergency measures were taken, states 
and communities started to win the 
war. Progress was made in education, 
engineering, and enforcement. It 
brought reductions in fatalities. How- 
ever, motor vehicle usage is continu- 
ing to grow. Nationally, and in every 
state and community, the problem 
continues to be an emergency, with 
heightened effort required. 


The National Safety Council, there- 
fore, is asking the active support and 
cooperation of all safety organizations 
and agencies, both public and private, 
and the general public in an intensi- 
fied, continuing battle under the ban- 
ner, Back the Attack on Traffic Ac- 


cidents. 


Campaign objectives are First, to 
encourage officials to STEP UP THE 
ATTACK. Second, to stimulate citi- 
zens to BACK THE ATTACK. 


The first phase of the second 
year’s campaign is an attack on the 
primary causes of the December traffic 
accident peak. The December program 


will be followed by a year-long drive 
in 1958 to permanently strengthen 
trafhc safety programs through full ap- 
plication of the Action Program for 
Traffic Safety. 

Further official action is needed 
on every segment of the Action Pro- 
gram, with special attention to: 


» Tightening of enforcement of traffic 
laws, where necessary to the propor- 
tions of a “crackdown.” 


> Rigorous uniform dealing with vio- 
lators by traffic courts. 


> Improvement of inadequate traffic 
laws and ordinances by state legisla- 
tures and local governments. 


> Stricter driver licensing and invoca- 
tion of suspensions of license for 
chronic violators. 


> Action to step up driver education 
in high schools and for adults. 


> Addition to and improvement of ex- 
isting highways. 


Citizen Action Needed to BACK 
THE ATTACK includes: 


> Solid support for traffic officials and 
traffic laws. 


> Participation in local safety activi- 
ties, including support of local Safety 
Councils. 


» Personal ‘‘crackdown’”’ on unsafe 


practices. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


“It is encouraging to learn that the concerted drive of the 
National Safety Council has reduced the toll of traffic acci- 
dents during the first half of 1957. This shows how public 
officials and private citizens working together can bring some 
measure of control to the traffic problem which plagues the 
nation. But we cannot relax our efforts to reduce the number 
of injuries and deaths on our highways. 


“By extending the BACK THE ATTACK safety campaign 
through 1958, we can continue to build a stronger traffic 
program in every state and community. 


“You have my earnest hope for the success of the cam- 


paign.” 


CITIES BACK THE ATTACK 


Nation’s traffic-wise communities hit hard at safety fundamentals 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER and 
governors throughout the nation 
have appealed for an all-out war on 
trafic accidents. They have called for 
every community to Back the Attack 
But how does a community Back 
the Attack 


With big productions, expensive ad 
vertising, star-studded radio and TV 
talent? Well, all these things have 
their place along with attention-get 
ting gimmicks and other devices 


But the cities and towns that do 
the top jobs in Backing the Attack 
are those that do a consistent, all 
round job of accident prevention based 
on the Action Program 
sound engineering, an intelligent en 


This means 


forcement policy, and wholehearted 


public support 


Communities that are effectively 


attacking their local traffic accident 
problems have one thing in common 
tried-and-true 


approach and expect no miracle cures 


they use a realistic 


They first find out why the accidents 
are happening, then they look for 
remedies. 

They dig deep into their accident 
records, scrutinize their enforcement 
set-up, look into engineering angles. 
They ask themselves such questions as 
Is the police force adequate, well- 
trained, properly deployed? Are the 
courts operating efficiently ? Would in- 
creased street lighting, more one-way 
streets, or more off-street parking help ? 

They use modern research methods 
and apply scientific remedies. They 
profit by the experiments and experi- 
ence of similar communities 


Let's take a look at the ways in 
which some of the safest cities in the 
nation have worked to reduce their 
traffic tolls. 

One of the best examples is St. 
Joseph, Missouri, a town in which 
practically nobody gets killed in traffic. 
St. Joe has cut its traffic deaths more 


than 90 per cent since its safety pro- 
gram got underway in 1935. 


Cooperation and organization have 
characterized the St. Joseph movement 
from the outset. Started by a group of 
citizens, this program shows what the 
public—working closely with officials, 
the press and other media—can do. 


The first step was the formation of 
a safety council with Walter Ladd, 
a former newspaperman, as secretary. 
Next step was investigation of trafhc 
conditions. This showed that the po- 
lice department had no traffic division, 
no trained traffic officers, and was 
hampered by obsolete laws. The coun- 
cil raised funds, helped send one po- 
lice officer to Northwestern University 
for special traffic training. 


Assembly of accident records, provi- 
sion for an adequate system of traffic 
signs and pee and a sound pro- 
gram of trafhic safety education in the 
schools were important parts of the 
campaign. 
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A good public education job was 
done. This included support of the 
safety program by newspapers, radio, 
TV, and use of films, posters and lit- 
erature; meetings, contests and other 
activities. Over the years St. Joe has 
used most of the educational tech- 
niques—plus a few gimmicks—to sell 
trafic safety to the public. But even 
the gimmicks performed a definite 
function in the well-developed plan. 
They were never used as mere atten- 
tion-getters. 


Result: Fewer Deaths 


How well the whole program has 
paid off can be seen in the record. 
When the program started, 22 persons 
a year were killed on St. Joe streets. 
Now the toll is one or two a year. 

Results of the program were summed 
up by Don Hill of the NSC recently 
as he presented the city's Inventory 
Analysis. Here they are: Five or six 
lives saved a year, at least 200 injuries 
prevented, and prevention of at least 
1,000 accidents, with economic saving 
of at least $500,000 a year. 


There have been “fringe benefits’’ 
too. The excellence of the program 
and the saving of lives have spot- 
lighted St. Joseph as one of the top 


safety cities of the nation. As a re- 
sult, the city has received invaluable 
national publicity. 

Another dividend has been the re- 
duction of automobile liability and col- 
lision insurance rates. St. Joseph now 
has the lowest in Missouri—lower in 
many classifications than the rural 
areas. And that’s in a city of 79,000 

Big cities have bigger traffic prob- 
lems, but they also have greater re- 
sources with which to attack them. 
Many of the largest metropolitan areas 
in the country have made giant strides 
in drastically lowering their traffic 
tolls. 

An outstanding example of the way 
in which a solid program of enforce- 
ment and public support for officials 
can reduce traffic deaths is the Chicago 
story. 

Chicago provides dramatic proof of 
the thesis: where traffic laws are en- 
forced, deaths go down. From 1952 
to 1956 arrests for moving violations 
leaped from 268,261 to 471,344, set- 
ting a new record. During 1957, Chi- 
cago police have stepped up their at- 
tack to the point where, if the trend 


continues, more than half a million 
drivers will be arrested for moving vio- 
lations by the end of 1957, 

What are the results of this in- 
creased enforcement ? 

In 1952 traffic fatalities in Chicago 
stood at 458. Last year they dropped 
to 353—a saving of more than 100 
lives. During the months of June and 
July, 1957, the nation’s second largest 
city hit new lows for fatal accidents. 
As summer drew to a close, Chicago 
was well under way toward making 
1957 the fifth consecutive year in 
which it has reduced traffic deaths, a 
record unsurpassed by any major city. 

But merely arresting more drivers is 
only part of the Chicago program. 
Windy City officials have also stepped 
up the attack in other areas. They 


have greatly increased the number of 
trafic engineering studies. One result 
of this has been the use of more and 
more one-way streets to speed up traf- 
fic flow and ease congestion. Fines for 
violations have been stiffened and a 
substantial number of policemen have 
been added to the traffic force. Selec- 
tive enforcement, radar patrols and the 
use of a traffic task force have all 
played a part. 

Official action to halt accidents has 
been constantly aided by strong public 
support. Chicago’s Police Commis- 
sioner O'Connor says, “I believe the 
assistance of citizen-support groups to 
be an invaluable asset for any police 
administrator. In Chicago we have a 
most effective working relationship 





IHinois’ Governor William G. Strat- 
ton, currently Chairman of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, was a member 
of the committee which drafted the 
Conference's Action Program. Under 
Governor Stratton’s leadership, Illi- 
nois has set in motion a compre- 
hensive traffic safety program based 
on the Action Program. 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 


“Leaders in all phases of traffic safety improvement have given every 
state in the nation a biveprint for action which promises to make 1958 
How well each succeeds will be dependent upon 
the degree of aggressive follow-through on the part of officials charged 


a decisive year. 


with highway safety activity. 


“As Chairman of the Governors’ Conference, | am well aware of the 
seriousness of the traffic accident situation, and realize this work must 


be broken down into 


LI 





life saving obligations. Each state doing all within its power and 
each city working to reduce accidents will mean that we have finally 
and completely turned the tide in this ever increasing fight to reduce 


highway deaths. 


“Every citizen, every official, every business, and civic leader is in- 
cluded in this all-out effort to cut traffic accidents by one-half through 
programs and standards. It can be 
done, and will be done, when each of us assumes the fullest measure 
of responsibility within his own field of activity. Official actions 
stemming from the recommendations of the President's Committee for 
Traffic Safety and those developed by the Governors’ Conference is a 
must for the Chief Executive of each state and we intend to do our 
utmost to assure swift compliance with each of these important phases 


early adopti of + ded 





of traffic safety action. 


“For the coming year, we pledge that official action will do all in its 
power and much will be accomplished when citizens, business and 
civic leaders join us to ‘Back the Attack on Traffic Accidents’."’ 





parts if we are to fulfill our 


VE 
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with the Citizens Traffic Safety Board, 
organized five years ago by business 
men who have made an outstanding 
program 
The progressive steps in our accident 
prevention planning have been intelli 


contribution to our traft« 


gently interpreted to the public and 
positively supported by citizens organi 
zations 

Roc hester, N. Y 
among the top cities in its bracket in 
the Annual Inventory of Trafhic Safety 
Activities since 1950—shows what a 
city with a consistently sound year-in, 


which has ranked 


year-out safety program can accom 


plish 


Last year Rochester had fewer traf 
fic deaths per 10,000 registered vehi- 
cles than any city of its size in the 
country. It also tied Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for the distinction of having the great 
est reduction in traffic accident fatali 
ties (38 per cent) over the previous 
year in cities of over 200,000 popula 
tion 


Pioneer Safety City 


Rochester's traffic safety activities 
date back to 1918, when the city 
started its trafhc program with a Six 
month educational campaign—now 
recognized as the pioneer public safety 
campaign in the U.S. This was a 
gigantic drive involving wide use of 
the press and public meetings, and the 
dissemination of huge 
Ironically, accidents in 
creased 1642 per cent in the first three 
months of the campaign, but in the 


amounts of 
literature 


last three months there was an 8.3 per 


ent decline 


Since that time, Rochester's program 

spearheaded by its Safety Council 

has consistently improved. Through 
the years, more and more groups have 
become interested in the safety effort 
and have supported the official pro 
gram, building it into a top-notch, a 
cident fighting unit 

Newspaper radio and TV support 
has also been strong. The wide cover 
age given the city’s hard-hitting Back 
the Attack program, started last De 
cember, is characteristic of the media 


support Rochester enjoys 


This progressive city’s philosophy 
was summed up by Chief of Police 
William A. Winfield recently when he 
said: ‘The only way to reduce the dan 
ger of accidents ts to keep after it all 


the time—never let up! 


The chief attributes Rochester's 1956 
record to an intensified four-point pro- 
gram, bolstered by support from the 
Safety Council, civic minded groups, 
and all media. The four-point pro- 
gram concentrates on the following 


basics: 


l ete up enforcement of all 
traffic laws and ordinances 


An intensive educational pro- 
gram by the Police Bureau Safety 
Education Division 


Enforcement of jaywalking or- 
dinance. 


Constant checking of streets 
where accidents occur, with a 
view to installing trafhe lights, 
stop signs, et 


PREVENT 
ACCIDENTS 


ABOVE—Back the Attack was the mood and 
theme of the Annual Texas Safety Confer- 
ence. Meetings, such as this one, at regional, 
state and local levels, have sparked public 
support for traffic safety throughout the na- 


tion. 


BELOW—Stepped-up enforcement of traffic 
laws has been the key to safer travel in 
many communities. Experience in city after 
city has shown that where traffic laws are 
enforced, deaths go down. 


a 
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INDUSTRY 
JOINS THE 


ATTACK 


Growing numbers of industrial 
firms are throwing their weight 
behind traffic safety campaigns 


W HEN GM’s President Harlow 
Curtice recently stated that safety 
does not end at the plant gate at Gen- 
eral Motors, he was voicing the con- 
viction of an ever-increasing number 
of top men in the nation’s industry. 


Every day more and more leaders 
in business and industry are discover- 
ing that the victim of off-the-job acci- 
dents is a cost factor just as serious 
as the accident victim on the job. And 
the off-the-job accidents that take the 
greatest toll are those that occur in 
traffic. 


A recent survey among representa- 
tive companies in Chicago's industries 
revealed that more employee time is 
lost to local industry through traffic 
accidents and traffic law violations 
than from any other single cause of 
absenteeism with the possible excep- 
tion of the common cold. An esti- 
mated total of nearly three-and-a-half 
million man-hours is lost annually to 
Chicago industry alone through traffic 
accidents and traffic violations. 

Considering these facts, it is not 
surprising that Chicago industry 
should have Backed the Attack on 
Traffic Accidents by contributing so 
generously to the support of the Citi- 
zens’ Traffic Safety Board in its fight 
on highway accidents. More than 300 
of the city’s business and industrial 
firms have contributed toward the 
Board’s $150,000 budget. Hundreds 
of other companies have aided in the 
distribution of safety education mate- 


rials. Several of the large food chains 
placed safety literature in food pack- 
ages at check-out 
critical holiday periods. 


counters during 
Evidence of a growing awareness 
of industry's stake in trafhc safety can 
be found throughout the nation as 
company after company has rallied 
behind the big campaign to “Back the 
Attack on Traffic Accidents.’’ Many 
of these companies, in addition to 
contributions of cash and executive 
talent toward the fight against death 
on the highway, have incorporated 
extensive off-the-job safety programs 
into their occupational safety work. 
Utilities, especially telephone com- 
panies, vigorously supported the Back 





Nobody but you can 
stem the rising tide 


of TRAFFIC DEATHS 


@ Drive safely and courteously yourself. 


w Insist on strict enforcement of all traffic laws. 
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Hundreds of industrial publications carried 
Advertising Council traffic safety ads. 


the Attack campaign. The General 
Telephone Company of California 
provided employees with bumper 
strips for their cars. The Northwestern 
Bell moved the message inside where 
their own employees could read it by 
distributing thousands of dash stickers 
at their Des Moines and Omaha op- 
erations. 


Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 
graph used more than a thousand 
truck and car bumper strips on com- 
pany vehicles. Hundreds of gummed 
stickers with the BATA burst and 
message were used on company corre- 
spondence. 

The Interstate Power Co. of Du- 
buque, Iowa, provided a thousand 
bumper strips and dash stickers for 
the cars of employees. One hundred 
of their service trucks were equipped 
with the larger BATA strip. Northern 
State Power Company posted 600 
BATA posters and provided employees 
with dash stickers. Their customers 
got the traffic safety message, too, on 
7,000 leaflets and gummed stickers 
sent out with bills and correspondence. 

The Virginia Electric and Power 
Company equipped employee car 
bumpers with BATA strips. And the 
Northern Illinois Gas Co. tacked up 
65 posters, passed out hundreds of 
bumper strips and thousands of dash 
stickers. 

The petroleum industry gave solid 
support to Back the Attack. The Esso 
Safety Foundation sent dozens of the 
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complete program kits and bales of 
Back the Attack promotional mate- 
rial to numerous locations. The Lago 
Oil and Transport Company, in Aruba, 
Netherlands West Indies, used 10,000 
hang-on tags, 20,000 gummed stickers 
and hundreds of posters and bumper 
strips. Gulf Oil Corporation distrib- 
uted thousands of leaflets. Gulf went 
strong for large outdoor-size posters, 


too 


This year the National Safety Coun 
cil honored a number of industrial 
firms with Citation Awards for their 
outstanding work in promoting trafhc 
safety. Many of these activities which 
got underway prior to the Back the 
Attack campaign were promoted with 
increased vigor during 1957 


One of the companies cited by the 
Council—Pure Oil's Mid-South Di 
vision—initiated a driver training pro- 
gram in an area where no high school 
driver education courses were avail 
able. Free driving lessons were offered 
persons meeting state age require 
ments. Professional instructors, using 
modern equipment, gave classroom 
and behind-the-wheel training. More 
than 900 drivers, nearly half of high 
school age 
first offering 


completed the course in its 


Another company cited by the 
Council for its trafhc safety program 
was the Tell City Tube Plant of Gen 
eral Electric. This plant was honored 
for its work threughout the plant 
community. The company conducted 
trafhe safety training for supervisors 
enlisted plant personnel in helping 
conduct a bicycle safety program, con 
ducted a poster contest for children 
provided speakers for civic clubs and 
school meetings, made available trafh 
safety films for showing to employees 
groups, distributed 
helped newspapers develop 
safety features, and carried extensive 
safety material in the plant publica 
tion 


and community 
literature, 


GM's Ternstedt Division in Tren 
ton, N. J., earned a Citation Award 
through a courtesy campaign which 
helped reduce 
tion during the heavy vacation travel 


accidents and conges 


season 


Some other outstanding programs 
were carried on by the St. Regis Paper 
Company, Pensacola, Fla., which dis 
tributed thousands of leaflets: the 
Ralston Purina Company, which used 
1,000 bumper strips; Remington Arms, 


which equipped 4,500 cars with Back 
the Attack bumper strips; RCA Serv- 
ice Co., which distributed hundreds 
of posters and thousands of leaflets 
and bumper strips; and Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., which displayed more 
than 600 posters and provided huge 
quantities of leaflets, hang-on tags, 
and bumper strips with the Back the 
Attack message. 

In short, businessmen throughout 
the nation have done much to give 
their support to the development and 
effective operation of state and local 
safety programs. 

Much more needs to be done if the 


gains made so far this year are to be 
continued in 1958 


| 


Soh" ALCOHOL INVOLVED in 404 of FATAL 
3.VIOLATIONS-ROAD RULES in7S% raYaus 


4.COURTESY ABUSE - NO THOUGHTS 
FOR (THE OTHER DRIVER ) 


ABOVE—Citation Award is presented to W. 
J. Mangum, center, safety and training di- 
rector, Tell City Tube Plant, General Electric 
Company, by Hallie L. Myers, executive direc- 
tor of the Indiana Traffic Safety Foundation. 
Looking on are A. E. Huber, left, director, 
Indiana Office of Traffic Safety, Sgt. D. K. 
Smiley, safety education officer, Indiana State 
Police, and |. D. Daniels, general manager, 
Receiving Tube Department, General Electric. 


BELOW—W. F. Leonard, Jr., right, safety and 
insurance manager, Southland Corporation, 
Dallas, points to Texas traffic statistics on a 
chart used in his frequent traffic safety 
talks. Mr. Leonard's vast energy and devo- 
tion to all phases of safety work has earned 
him a reputation as the most active Off-the- 
Job Safety Committee chairman in the Na- 
tional Safety Council's Industrial Conference. 
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YOUR COMMUNITY— 
KEY TO VICTORY 


Community performance will 
be the decisive factor in the 
Back the Attack program. Op- 
eration Safety provides am- 
munition for a hard-hitting 
grass roots campaign. 


— opening of Back the Attack’s 
second phase is the signal for 
every community to take a good, hard 
look at the traffic safety picture and 
to make a realistic appraisal of its own 
part in the national effort. 


To date, traffic accidents have killed 
more U. S. citizens than all the wars 
this country has engaged in. Unless 
immediate action is taken they will 
continue to be a serious drain on the 
country’s manpower and resources. 

The Back the Attack on Trafhc 
Accidents campaign can eliminate this 
threat to our country’s safety. 

A year ago governors, mayors, and 
business and civic leaders answered 
President Eisenhower's call for united 
action against this enemy within our 
borders . . . and the Back the Attack 
program was born. 


Since that time, more and more in- 
fluential leaders have rallied to the 
cause. But, leadership alone cannot 
win the war on traffic accidents. The 
decisive battles of this war will be 
fought at the community level. 

Many communities are already en- 
gaged in full scale attacks. And in 
town after town the story is the same. 
Wherever vigorous action is taken, 
traffic accidents go down. 

The conclusion is obvious. We CAN 
lick the nation’s traffic accident prob- 
lem if every community backs the 
attack to the hilt. 

Where does your community stand 
in this fight? Has it declared all-out 
war on the enemy? Or has it been 
content with a few inconclusive 
skirmishes? Worse still, has it offered 
no resistance to the traffic accident 
menace ? 

Whatever its past performance, 
only one future course is possible 
all-out war on traffic accidents. 

A hard-hitting campaign, starting 
with the Holiday Hazards emphasis 
in December and continuing through 
1958, will pay off in a reduced traffic 
toll in your community 


A powerful ally in this fight is 
Operation Safety—the community 
program that maps out the basic 
strategy of Back the Attack. 

This program is designed to do the 
traffic safety job at the community 
level. During December and every 
month throughout 1958 it will pro- 
vide Back the Attack material geared 
to seasonal problems. 

The plan of attack for the opening 
phase of the second front is given in 
the following pages. It will help you 
work out a program that is in step 
with the national effort and, at the 
same time, geared to local problems. 





HOLIDAY HAZARDS 


Operation Safety 
Theme for December 





Planning the Attack 
On Holiday Hazards. ..40 


To Hold the Line 
On Holiday Hazards 
Back the Attack 


Back the Attack Program 


Get the Message Across 
With Live Promotion. . .44 


Posters, Leaflets, 
Booklets 
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PLANNING THE ATTACK ON 
HOLIDAY HAZARDS 


ECEMBER throws the book at 

walkers and drivers. The rigorous 
weather experienced in most areas, the 
carelessness and hurry induced by holi 
day festivities and shopping, the con- 
viviality of the season, and the in- 
creased number of hours of darkness 
at this time of year all add up to 
danger on foot and behind the wheel. 


December's traffic accident toll is 
usually the highest of the year. 

Reducing the traffic accident toll 
during its peak is no cinch. But, on 


the other hand, the very magnitude of 


the December toll can shock the pub- 
lic into action. 


In mapping out the Holiday Haz- 
ards program it would be well to give 


SUGGESTED AGENDA FOR KICKOFF MEETING 
To Plan December Program and 1958 Follow-Through 


PRESIDING: Governor (state) 


Mayor (city) 


ATTENDING: Traffic Agency Officials (preferably Governor's or Mayor's Coordi- 


nating Committee) 


Safety Council Leaders (Business, Civic, Service Groups; Press, Radio, 
TV) 


STATEMENT of Plans for Stepping Up Official Action 


Chief Executive 


Traffic Agency Heads—Education, Engineering, Enforcement 


DISCUSSION on Marshaling BACK THE ATTACK Support— 
President of Citizen Support Organization 


PLEDGES of Support Action from Individual Groups 


ASSIGNMENT of Specific Segments of ‘STEP UP" and “BACK” Action 
(Fill in assignments on a 12-month program calendar on a black- 
board. Sample calendar form will be sent to all Governors and 
Mayors by National Safety Council in advance of suggested meeting 


dates.; 


The second phase of 
Back the Attack opens 
in December—one of 
the deadliest months of 
the year. Cutting the 
traffic toll at this time 
presents a challenge to 
every community. 


some thought to the broad outlines of 
the whole December-through- 1958 
Back the Attack campaign. 

You can get many ideas by studying 
the programs of areas similar to yours. 
On pages 34 through 36 of this issue 
you will find examples of communities 
which consistently attack the traffic 
accident menace by applying the prin- 
ciples of the Action Program as meas- 
ured through the Annual Inventory of 
Traffic Safety Activities. 

Your entire support will, of course, 
be an auxiliary arm of the local off- 
cial program. Confer with officials 
before you start planning, and develop 
your program in conjunction with 
theirs. Suggest ways in which you can 
assist them gain public support for 
their stepped-up activities. Publicize 
any special emphases they may plan to 
make. 

Remember, your job is to prepare 
the public for official action, win their 
support, keep them informed of prog- 
ress, and report results. 

Selecting the right people for key 
jobs and making a realistic schedule 
are of utmost importance. 

All prominent officials and religious, 
civic, and business leaders should par- 
ticipate. Mr. and Mrs, Average Citizen 
are also valuable allies. Truck, cab, 
and bus drivers who have outstanding 
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safety records housewives 
elderly citizens . . . children. . . all 


can have a part. 


Use all available media to get the 
message across. 

Troublesome elements in most com- 
munities at this time of year are: speed 
too fast for conditions, drinking drivers 
and walkers, pedestrian errors, and the 
dangers of darkness. 


Statistics on these factors, sugges- 
tions for overcoming them, and recom- 
mendations for action on the entire 
Back the Attack campaign are given on 
pages 42 and 43. 

Blanket your community with traffic 
safety literature—either home-produc ed 
or from outside sources. 


Show traffic safety film trailers on 
the Holiday Hazards theme at local 
theaters and at meetings of all local 
groups. Distribute leaflets at meetings. 

Enlist the help of local business 
and industrial firms. Ask them to 
distribute traffic safety material to 
their employees and customers, to dis- 
play traffic safety posters on their 
premises, to erect displays and to give 
financial aid to the program. 

Get them to warn employees of 
the dangers of driving after drinking 
and ask them to arrange for taxi serv- 
ice for employees who imbibe too 
freely at office Christmas parties. 


Driving-Drinking Ideas 

Restaurants and taverns can use 
posters, coasters, table cards and menu 
messages stressing the drinking-driv- 
ing theme. Warnings can also be 
given through church groups and 
church publications. 


oe stores are naturals for 


safe driving and walking window dis- 
plays. They are also excellent loca- 
tions for posters. Car cards on buses 
and other public carriers can warn 
shoppers of the dangers of rush hour 
shopping. They can also warn them 
not to walk with heads lowered or to 
carry umbrellas in such a manner that 
they obstruct vision. 

Plan rallies, town meetings, debates, 
and round-table discussions to interest 
and inform the public. At these 
events feature prominent persons and 
traffic safety experts. 

Get the support of every segment 
of the population use all local 
media . . . cooperate with officials 
... plan carefully to keep things run- 
ning smoothly. 


BY OCTOBER 3 
Hold statewide planning meeting. 
(See suggested agenda on opposite page.) 


BY OCTOBER 10 


Activate Back the Attack itt with repr tatives from sponsoring 
organization, business, civic, service groups, schools, church and youth groups. 
Invite media representatives, Plan campaign. 


BY OCTOBER 15 
Hold local planning meeting. (See ted da on ite page.) Set 


goals, select activities and projects for December and year-long campaign. 
Appoint sub-committees—Materials, Meetings, Publicity, Radio and TV, Special 
Projects, Finance and Reporting. 


OCTOBER 21-25 


Back the Attack theme for 12,000 national safety leaders at National Safety 
Congress in Chicago. 


BY OCTOBER 25 


Materials committee should begin ordering campaign materials. Allow enough 
time for delivery of locally placed orders. Materials from the National Safety 
Council should be in by November 1. 


NOVEMBER 
Committees go to work. Preparations for December 1 kick-off. 
MATERIALS itt Schedule location and posting dates—for posters, 
window cards, etc. Plan distribution of bumper strips, dash cards, gummed 
stickers, leaflets. 
PUBLICITY itt Advance publicity should be going out now. Prepare 
copy for December releases. See editors, plan features and compaign coverage. 
RADIO and TV itt Supply publicity to stations. Arrange for per- 
sonal interviews, spots, tie-in with local programs. 
SPECIAL PROJECTS itt Complete plans on promotional activities with 
local officials, organizations, businesses and media. 


MEETINGS « itt Complete arrangements for Back the Attack promotion 
at local club meetings. 


NOVEMBER (Thanksgiving Week) 


Observe local “Count Your Blessings’ Week as preliminary to December 
kick-off. 


DECEMBER 1 


The campaign begins. Governor and Mayor announce Stepped-up Attack— 
ask public support. (Arrange for daily scorecard on front page of local news- 
papers and on radio and TV. Include fatalities and injuries to date, compared 
with previous year.) 


NEWSPAPER AND BROADCAST SCHEDULE FOR MONTH. 

® News releases from Mayor on December “Fight Holiday Hazards” theme and 
setting goals for 1958. 

®@ Release from Chief of Police (about December 10) on Holiday Hazards. 

@ Release from church leader (just before Christmas) on moral aspects of 
holiday driving. 

@ Release from Mayor and Safety Council president (end of month) giving 
round-up of year’s record, adoption of Inventory findings, and setting goals 
for 1958. 


(See Operation Safety materials packet and amplify with locally written re- 
leases.) 


® Radio and TV interviews with local personalities: 
Mayor and Safety Council president (kick-off the campaign). 
Chief of Police on Holiday Hazards. 
Church leader on moral aspects. 
Civic leader on drinking and driving (see Operation Safety materials packet.) 
® “Keep newspapers, radio and TV stations supplied with stories on progress of 
campaign. 
®@ Continue all community activities and special projects through Christmas Eve. 
@ Use year-end traffic round-up figures as a basis—for a “Safe and Sane New 
Year's Appeal.” 
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Beginning in December, usually the high 





point of the year for traffic accidents, the 
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attack should be intensified on all fronts. 
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Spey attack was stepped up—the attack Last year there were 706 immediate 
was backed. There were fewer fatal | deaths in traffic accidents over the four-day 
traffic accidents from January to June of Christmas period, and the 1957 New Year 
1957 than there were during the same — was ‘‘welcomed’’ by the death of 409 peo- 
period of 1956. There is every reason to ple. Let's face it, 1,115 lives is too high 
believe that the nationwide Back the Attack =a price to pay for two holiday celebrations. 
appeal, coordinated by the National Safety | While this year’s year-end holidays will be 
Council, contributed to the cut in fatalities. only one day, everyone must be made aware 
But handing out pats on the back won't of the fact that there is too much giving 
keep fatal accidents going down. To hold —the giving of lives—at Christmastime. 
the line, and make further gains, motorists Certainly there is no single cause which 
and pedestrians must make their resolutions can account for the high traffic toll which 
now to continue to concentrate on the Back assails the nation around the Christmas 
the Attack objectives: holidays. However, the following four fac- 
tors contribute to the hanging of funeral 
wreaths on doors rather than holly wreaths: 


e@ Official Action— 


Tightened enforcement of traffic laws. > ALCOHOL: That “cup that cheers” can 
wash away the sparkle and laughter of 


i m of ri0- “ee 
More rigorous treatment of traffic vio Chsistanie: tues 


lators by traffic courts. 

Steicher deiver Hieemsing. policy. > SPEED: Speed too fast for tricky and 
Stepped-up driver education for high variable weather conditions can take drivers 
school students and adults. on a “‘slay”’ ride. 


Expanded and improved highways. 
> DARKNESS: Death and darkness are 


a steady twosome and can wreck a holiday. 








@ Public Action— 
Support officials. > PEDESTRIAN ERRORS: Headwork 


and footwork must go hand-in-hand to make 
sure that holiday greetings don’t turn into 
Drive and walk safely. grievings. 


Participate in local safety activities. 


The second phase of the campaign to To the right are two blocks of informa- 
Back the Attack on Traffic Accidents is tion to help Back the Attack on Traffic 
beginning with this Christmas season. As a Accidents. You must get the public to 
result it is hoped that the holiday death consider the facts and to firmly resolve to 
toll will be cut drastically. do something about them. 
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Here’s how alcohol, speed, darkness and pedestrian errors figured in the 
1956 death toll. These factors present special hazards during the holidays. 


ALCOHOL: 


Drivers-—A drinking driver was involved 
in about 30 per cent of all fatal accidents in 
1956. 


Special studies of fatal accidents occur- 
ring during the Christmas holiday showed 
that 55 per cent of accidents involved drink- 
ing drivers. 


Pedestrians—Of the adult pedestrians 
killed in 1956, 22 out of 100 had been 
drinking. 


Thirty-eight per cent of fatal accidents 
involved speed too fast for conditions in 
1956. 


‘The rush of Christmas shopping and social 
life, along with adverse weather conditions, 
are contributing factors in fatal holiday acci- 


ne # * 
Stes 


DARKNESS: 


More than half of all fatal accidents oc- 
curred at night. 


The National Safety Council estimates that 
the mileage death rate is two to three times 
as great at night as in daylight. 


December falls in the middle of a six 
month period—October through March— 
when more than half the day is dark. Dark- 
ness means danger. 


PEDESTRIAN ERRORS: 


Pedestrian deaths totaled 7,950 in 1956. 
Three thousand of these were 65 and over. 


More than half of these deaths dealt with 
three types of actions—41 per cent of the 
pedestrian victims were crossing between 
intersections, 6 per cent stepped from behind 
parked cars and 10 per cent were killed 
while walking on the roadway. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY 


DRIVERS— 


* Come to « complete stop at stop signs. 
* Follow other vehicles ct a safe distance. 
Don't drive or walk in traffic after drinking. 


Stay alert. Don’t allow preoccupation with holi- 
day concerns to divert your attention. 


Slow down in bad weather and adjust your 
driving to conditions at all times. 


Dim your lights on the highway even though 
an oncoming driver fails to dim his. Look at 
right shoulder of highway to keep control. 


Yield the right-of-way to pedestrians in cross- 
walks. Do not pass a car that has stopped to 
permit a pedestrian to cross. 


Stay on your own side of the road at inter- 
sections, grade crossings, no passing zones, 
and on hills and curves. 





WALKERS— 


* 


* 


* 


Obey traffic signals and signs. 
Cross at intersections ONLY. 
Look left and right for traffic while crossing. 


Watch for turning cars and keep alert all the 
way across. 


Never walk into the street from behind parked 
cars. 


If there is no sidewalk and you must walk on 
the roadway, walk on the left facing traffic. 


Wait on the sidewalk—not in the street—for 
the green light (or “Walk") or for gap in traffic 
if intersection has no traffic signal. 


When walking at night, wear or carry some- 
thing white or reflectorized to help drivers see 
you. 


While crossing streets don’t obscure your view 
with packages, an umbrella or hat. 
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BACK THE ATTACK PROGRAM AIDS 


ERE is a list of basic materials 

to assist officials in stepping up 
the Attack on Traffic Accidents and 
Safety Organizations in rallying Public 
support to Back the Attack! 


Uniform Vehicle Code—Model legislation 
recommended for states by the National 
Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and 
Ordinances. Available from the Committee, 
1604 K. St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
($1.00) 
Model Traffic Ordinance—Model legisla- 
tion recommended for cities. Available 
from the National Committee on Uniform 
Trafic Laws and Ordinances (See above) 
($.35) 
Manual on Uniform Traffic Control Devices 
Standards for design and location of trat 
fic signs, signals and markings. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. ($1.00) 


Uniform Definitions of Motor Vehicle Acci- 
dents. Superintendent of Documents, U. S 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C 

Accident Facts The most complete and 
authoritative source of accident statistics 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, II 

Index of Trafic Safety Information (Vol 
I—1955, Vol. 1I—1956)—Listing of books 
articles, pamphlets on traffic safety pub 
lished each year. Available from National 
Satety Council 

Inventory Improves Your Trafic Program 
and How Does Your City Stack Up?—Two 
folders on the Annual Inventory of Traft« 
Safety Activities. National Safety Council 


What Can I Do to Make My Community 
Sate Folder on Community Organization 
National Safety Council 


You Are in the Action Program—Folder 
describing the national program for safe 
and efhcient movement of traffic. Published 
by the President's Committee for Traffi 
Satety 


Public Safety Mem Technical discus 


sions on basic traffic safety subjects. Write 
National Safety Council for complete list- 
ing. 

Manual on State Traffic Accident Records 
—National Safety Council. 

Youth Traffic Safety Kit—Program plan- 
ning kit for school and youth groups. Na- 
tional Safety Council 


Films 
The Story of the Action Program. One 13- 
min. b&w and seven film shorts in color on 
the Action Program, presented by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee for Traffic Safety. 
Alias the Killer (13 min.) 
Motor Vehicle Administration (6 min.) 
Traffic Court U.S.A. (7 min.) 


Traffic Police (6 min.) 

Uniform Traffic Laws (5V min.) 

Teach Them Traffic Safety (51 min.) 

As a Matter of Fact (5 min.) 

Engineering for Traffic Safety (6 min.) 

For full details on the next three films see 
Current Safety Films, page 60 of this issue. 
Freedom of the American Road. A docu- 
mentary on community action taken to re- 
duce traffic accidents. Ford Motor Co. 

No License to Kill. A kinescope of the 
Alcoa Hour (TV) highway safety drama. 
Aluminum Company of America, Aetna 
Life Affiliated Co. and the National Broad- 
casting Co. 

Highway Pioneers. Sid Davis Productions. 
Your Police (15 min. b&w). Shows police 
activities and includes pointers on_ traffic 
safety. Riviera Productions, 1713 Via El 
Prado, Redondo Beach, Calif. 





Fight Holiday Hazards Program Materia's 


Films 
These films have been selected from 
the “National Directory of Safety 
Films” (1956 Edition) available from 
the National Safety Council. ($1.00) 


The Mixer (16mm sound motion) col. 10 
min. Drinking and Driving. MFA Mutual 
Insurance Co. and Missouri State Highway 
Patrol, Columbia, Mo 


Driving at Night (16mm sound motion) 
b&w. 10 min. Hazards of Night Driving 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich 


Foot Falls (16mm sound motion) b&w. 11 
min. Aimed at the careless pedestrian 
Princeton Film Center, Princeton, N. J 


On Your Toes (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. Community pedestrian safety 
program. Zurich Insurance Cos., 135 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill 


Pardon Our Speed (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 24 min. An appeal to slow down and 
be safe. Hamilton Safety Council, 45 Lud- 
low St., Hamilton, Ohio 


Film Trailers 
Christmas Daze (16mm or 35mm _ sound 
motion) b&w. 1 min. (OST-1-5112) 
One More Report (16mm or 35mm sound 
motion) b&w. 1 min. (OST-1-10) 
Two of 30 one-minute trailers available 
from National Safety Council. 

Monthly Operation Safety media and 
campaign materials packets—available free 
from the National Safety Council. Use re- 
quest card in Traffic Safety magazine 

Outdoor Advertising 

The Mass Marketing Institute has avail- 
able special Back the Attack and other 
theme posters. Write to the Institute at 830 
No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill., for the 
name of the outdoor advertising company 
in your area 


Newspaper Mats 
Newspaper mats on traffic safety carrying 
the Back the Attack symbol are available in 
1,000-, 600-, 400-, 200-, and 100-line sizes 
Write Advertising Council, 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 





possible 


Hazards Themes 


But, here’s good news. 
spade work yourself 





got to tell your story over and over again 
in the most interesting and attention-getting manner 


This means saturating your community with promo- 
tional material on the Back the Attack and Holiday 


You don't have to do the 
There's a flock of hard-hitting 
promotional material all ready to go to work for you. 


Just check the Operation Safety Materials box on 
the Reader’s Service Card in this issue of Traffic 
Safety and the packet will be sent to you. 


GET THE MESSAGE ACROSS WITH LIVE PROMOTION 


To make a dent in the public consciousness you've 


and tell it 


list. 


and mail it today. 


Here are some of the items you'll get: 

News Releases and Radio Scripts for every week of 
the December campaign. 

Editorials, ‘Speech Outline, Booklets, Posters. 

Leaflets on Back the Attack and on each of the fac- 
tors in the Holiday Hazards program. 

Bumper Strip, Dash Sticker, Winter Driving Check- 


Nowadays, when advertisers of everything from soup 
to soap are clamoring for the public’s attention, you've 
got to use modern, interest-provoking techniques to get 
a hearing. The Back the Attack promotional aids will 
do this job for you. Tear out the Reader's Service card 
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Send for your 
FREE PACKET 


PROGRAM MATERIALS FOR 


Chicago 11, IIL, U.S.A. 
Return Postage Guaranteed 


425 North Michigan Avenue 
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Send OPERATION SAFETY program materials 
ON THE READER SERVICE POSTCARD 


inside of the back cover 
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TRAFFIC PUBLICATIONS BACK THE ATTACK POSTERS FOR HOLIDAY & YEAR 'ROUND USE 








HIGHT WOLIOAY HazaRos Mei g0t 





PRINTED INU SA 
@©wariomat Saretry coumersa NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCEHE 


T-1194-C 23"x38" T-1182-C 23"x38" 
T-1195-A 8Y2"x11¥2" T-1183-A 8Y2"x11¥2" 
T-1184-B 17"x23" 








LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK: (397.13) A leaflet espe- 
cially designed to help you back your traffic campaign. 
Prices: Sold only in packages of 1,000(M). I-9M, $6.70 per 
M; 10-99M, $5.70 per M, 100-999M, $5.00 per M; 1,000M or 
more, $4.00 per M. 


FIGHT HOLIDAY TRAFFIC HAZARDS: [39!.59) Shows CDEED CONTROL 

how Holiday Spirit(s) affect driving habits. Prices: Sold in 

packages of 100, or 1,000(M) $2.50 per package of 100: 

Packages of 1000 are: $20.00 per M for 1,000 to 4,000— 

$18.00 per M for 5,000 to 9,000—$16.00 per M for 10,000 to /¢ for 

19,000—$14.00 per M for 20,000 to 99,000—$I2.00 per M 

for 100,000 to 199,000—$10.00 per M for 200,000 to 499,000. PROTE CTI () N 

HOW TO GO ON ICE AND SNOW: (399.60) Timely tips 

on upcoming winter driving hazards. An eight page booklet Pumaren m8 A i ai oo PamnereD ow v8 A 


wariromwar sarvearvty eouwnmecrte @wartrtionwar savatve couwnmecre 
in two colors. Prices: 10-99, $0.10 ea. 100-999, $0.06 ea. . 


1,000-4,999, $0.04 ea. 5,000-9,999, $0.35 ea. 10,000-19,999, T-1031-C 23x38" T-0912-B 17"x23" 
$0.034 ea. 20,000 or more, $0.033 ea. T-1032-A 8Y2"x11Y2" 





BACK THE ATTACK ON TRAF- PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 


Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 


FIC ACCIDENTS. CHECK THE 1-9 10-99 100-999 1000-4999" 


A Size $0.15 $0.092 $0.063 $0.052 
B Size 25 18 AS 12 
READER SERVICE CARD OF C Size oat sad 2 20 
YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the time of the press run) on B and C posters only. 
Imprinting must be requested 45 days prior to the date Posters are required on all orders for imprinting. 


THIS MAGAZINE FOR FREE BTA “Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders. | column 


newspaper mats on these posters are available from the National Safety Council. 
ALL PRICES SHOWN ARE SUBJECT TO A DISCOUNT OF 10% TO COUNCIL MEMBERS 








CAMPAIGN MATERIALS KIT. 
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| POSTERS | 





MORE SPEED DEMANDS 
MORE STOPPING DISTANCE 
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POSTER PRICES 


Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporta- 
tion poster services. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "A" size (8!/,"xlI'/") and (2) "B" 
size (17"'x23"'). Automatic service is provided in the following categories: 












City Truck City Bus Annual price 1-4 sets, $8.85 per set; 
Intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $7.45 per set; 50 or more 
Sales Truck Taxicab sets, $5.95 per set. 

Truck Terminal Bus Terminal 





Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices: i ALLOW EXTRA FOR 
a 





1-9 10-99 100-999 1000-4999° POOR DRIVING CONDITIONS 
A size, any selection 15 092 063 .052 PRINTED wu 8 A 
B size, any selection 30 22 185 1S @watriowar avery Coumens 


All prices shown are subject to a 10% discount to National Safety Council Members. 
*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more. 
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REPORT IT BEFORE 
IT's Too wate! 
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Treat Pedestrians 
Like Caution Signs! 
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ALLIED’S BONUS PLAN 


Comic books and green stamps spark 
incentive plan to slash accidents—claims 


VER the road drivers for Allied 
( Van Lines are teamed up in a 
nationwide effort to reduce accidents 
and claims via an annual incentive 
program that employs comic books 
and green stamps to step up driver 
interest and participation. 

More than 3,000 Allied Van Lines 
drivers are coming to the end of the 
first quarter's experience with the 
devised by John 


while 


entive program 
Waspi, safety director. And, 





it is too early to gauge results, the 
long-distance drivers are talking claims 
and accident records, vying with one 
another and with their own records 
to qualify for dividends. 

It should be emphasized that Allied 
Van Lines is not using this unique 
driver training incentive program to 
substitute for a sound accident pre- 
vention program. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Every one of 
the 3,000 long distance drivers for 
Allied Van Lines is enrolled under 


SPACES TO Flu. IN WITH THE MAMES OF AlL\] [ THESE YELLOW ‘EXONERATION”  \= 
WE PEOPLE INVOLVED 1% THE 


the National Safety Council’s complete 
transportation program, and more than 
1,600 of them this year have earned 
the National Safety Council Safe 
Drive Award, the highest award for 
professional safe driving performance. 

The comic books (covers and a 
sample of the contents are shown 
below) are produced by Vic Herman 
Productions, New York. They fea- 
ture a mythical AVL driver, Al Van 
and his family. Each monthly issue 
covers a pertinent aspect of his job 
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—safety, operations, public relations, 
etc. The series is called “Over the 
Road,” and copies are mailed to the 
driver's home. Safety and claims are 
always treated in each of the issues. 

Commenting on the use of comic 
books for driver education, Mr. Waspi 
said: “Other industries have used 
comic books successfully as part of 
their training program. This is the 
first time a moving company has tried 
this technique and we believe it will 
be effective in capturing our drivers’ 
interest and attention.” 

The second part of the plan—the 
incentive program, operates much like 
popular green stamp setups. Drivers 
accumulate points toward merchan- 
dise. Begun July 1st, this is how it 
works: 

The company splits with the driver 
any savings they have as a result of 
reduced accident or cargo claims. For 
example: If, during the month of 
July, 1956, the company experienced 
100 accidents, and during the month 
of July, 1957, had 90 accidents, or 10 


fewer, the company would take the 
average cost of an accident, divide it 
by two and then multiply it by 10 
(the number of accidents fewer). 
They would then divide the resulting 
prize points among the drivers who 
had no accidents during the month 
of July, 1957. There is no pay-off if 
the accident record for the month is 
not reduced. 

In addition, drivers with an acci- 
dent-free record for the year get a 
bonus of 1,000 prize points (3,000 
prize points for a two-year accident- 
free record) plus any other points 
won. 

The point system works the same 
way for claims. The drivers, however, 
compete against their own record for 
the preceding year. If a driver has 
fewer cargo claims in ratio to the 
same number of shipments he handled 
in the preceding year, he would re- 
ceive 50 per cent of the average 
claim cost for each such claim re- 
duced. 


Local drivers, agency personnel, or 
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staff employees of Allied Van Lines, 
Inc., are not included in the plan. 

Each qualified Allied driver is given 
a copy of the Allied Van Lines Fam- 
ily Prize Book, a copy of his own 
claims record, and the company’s ac- 
cident record for the preceding year. 
The driver is kept up to date on his 
own record on claims and the com- 
pany’s accident record so he can keep 
track of his own progress in the in- 
centive plan. 

It is possible for drivers to win 
incentives ranging from color TV sets 
and mink stoles to a fully-furnished 
six-room house. 

The late Louis Schramm, Jr., presi- 
dent of Allied Van Lines, Inc., pointed 
up the official attitude of the nation- 
wide moving firm in these words: 

“We think our drivers will like it 
because they and their families will 
enjoy direct benefits from it. The 
moving public will also benefit because 
the plan’s point system demands con- 
tinually improvec performance from 
all our drivers.” 
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ARMOUR ' = 


DOZEN years ago, when America 

was in the middle of a war on 
two continents, Armour and Company 
hitched their star to safety and joined 
with the Green Cross to slash acci- 
dents, conserve food and drivers and 
vehicles in the all-out battle that was 
ultimately won on the battlefields of 
Europe and Asia and on the less spec- 
tacular but equally effective home 
front. 

At that time, PuBLIC SAFETY fea- 
tured the Armour effort in an article 
titled “‘Armour’s Star is Hitched to 
Safety.’” And over the years that have 
passed since that article was written, 
Armour and Company has kept that 
hitch firm, using the National Safety 
Council’s complete motor transporta- 
tion services to pound home the safety 
message to the drivers of the com- 
pany'’s more than 2,500 motor trucks 
and 3,000 passenger cars. 

Since 1951, Armour’s safety pro- 
gram has been stepped up to meet 
the threat of rising travel and the in- 
creased number of vehicles and higher 
speeds encountered. 

The accident frequency rate (num- 
ber of accidents per 100,000 miles) 
had been climbing steadily since 1949, 
when it hit a post-war level of 3.02. 
In 1951, Armour’s 6,209 vehicles 
rolled up a total of 94,847,428 miles, 
were involved in 3,948 accidents for 
an accident frequency rate of 4.16. 

The following year, Armour revised 
its driver selection and training pro- 
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HITCHED 


to SAFETY 


Top management and topflight supervision put 
hex on accidents in giant packing company fleet 


by Frank Davin 


gram, adopting the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission's Safety Regula- 
tions as the company’s minimum 
requirements for operations and driver 
selection and training. 

Every Armour and Company unit 
was advised that all drivers of motor 
vehicles must be physically examined 
and qualified by a Doctor of Medicine. 
The I.C.C. Regulation regarding the 
examinations for chauffeurs was 
adopted in its entirety. Every Armour 
driver had to be examined and quali- 


fied prior to July 1, 1952, with re- 
examinations every 36 months there- 
after. 

Armour safety supervisors at every 
location in America hammered away 
at the drivers, working with problem 
cases, holding safety meetings and film 
showings, using every available means 
of indoctrinating drivers and _ their 
families with the urgency of driving 
defensively in the increasingly tough 
traffic they faced daily. 

The two were critical 


next years 





F. W. SPECHT 
Chairman of the Board 
Armour and Company 





RMOUR and COMPANY is proud 


are not complacent about the problem 
of traffic control and accident preven- 
tion. Our entire organization is pledged 
to safe performance on and off-the-job 
in support of the National Safety Coun- 
cil's Back the Attack on Traffic Acci- 
dents campaign. 

The fact that three of every five 
Armour drivers have earned the Na- 
tional Safety Council Safe Driver Award 
points up the close working relation- 
ship between Armour and the Council 
for accident prevention. 

The Council's Safe Driver Award is 
truly the highest award for professional, 
sate driving performance. 


of its fine safety record. But we 
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ones. At year’s end, 1952, Armour 
trucks and passenger cars had rolled 
up an astounding mileage record 
6,021 vehicles, 103,947,151 miles, had 
been involved in 3,923 accidents for 
a frequency rate of 3.77. And in 
1953, fleet mileage went up to 104, 
844,321; there were 3,660 accidents 
for a rate of 3.49. 

Despite the fact that defensive driv- 
ing had cut the accident frequency rate 
from 4.16 in 1951 to 3.49 by 1953, 
Edward J. Emond, Armour’s director 
of safety, felt that on-the-spot check- 
ups of drivers were needed to pin- 
point the gaps that showed up in the 
program. 

In 1954, a 36-passenger Beck high- 
way bus was purchased and converted 
into a mobile driver clinic. Psycho- 
physical tests and written tests to ap- 
praise the drivers’ knowledge of the 
rules of the road were incorporated 
into a set routine, and the ‘crossroads 
clinic’” set out on its round of calls 
that took it into every Armour loca- 
tion. 

The driver selection and training 
program had been paying dividends 
since it was begun, but now—with 
the mobile clinic pointing up the need 
for continued physical checks and 
brush-ups on the drivers’ knowledge, 
we were beginning to collect real divi- 
dends from this rounded program of 
motor vehicle accident prevention. 

When we checked the records at the 
end of 1954, Armour vehicles had 


IN THE CHILL OF THE NIGHT 
Reefer trucks linked to electrical outlets in warm 
weather to keep temperatures constant in transit. 


traveled 106,180,253 miles, were in- 
volved in 3,413 accidents, for a rate 
of 3.21 accidents per 100,000 miles. 

During 1955, the mobile clinic fo- 
cused drivers’ attention on their own 
deficiencies. Vision faults uncovered 
in the checks were compensated for 
and the consistent drive against acci- 
dents, spearheaded by President F. W. 
Specht, paid off in even lower rates. 

The 1955 rate of 2.99 (109,043,- 
954 miles 3.249 accidents) was a 
new low, but the war against fleet ac- 
cidents was accelerated. At the end of 
last year (1956), both accidents and 
travel increased but the frequency rate 
was slashed again. Travel hit 110,- 
650,491 miles, accidents ran to 3,288, 
and the rate was 2.97 accidents per 
100,000 miles of travel. 

The statistics can be dry as dust to 
the nonprofessional, but the whittling 
process is vital to the fleet safety en- 
gineer. In simple terms, Armour had 
experienced a 17 per cent increase in 
total mileage and total accidents from 
1951 through 1956, but had slashed 
its accident frequency rate 28 per cent. 

The eight divisions of Armour and 
Company comprise a highly complex 
operation that calls for special knowl- 
edge in every one of the fields covered 
by these separate divisions. The Plant 
Division and Branch House Division 
are the main meat packing units. 
Creameries Division handles butter, 
poultry, margarine and cheese, while 
the Condensery Division deals in milk 


The Fertilizer Division is another spe- 
cialized operation, while the Labora- 
tory Division deals with pharmaceuti- 
cals and such complex products. 
Armour’s Oil Mill Division covers the 
refining and processing of cottonseed 
oil, and its Auxiliary Division deals 
with soap products, glycerine, am- 
monia, etc. 

Costs of accidents—hidden and di- 
rect—are one of the pet yens of 
Armour’s Ed Emond. As director of 
automotive safety for the company, he 
has made it a point of conversation 
with drivers and supervisors, not only 
of Armour and Company, but in lec- 
tures and training courses held in such 
widely separated places as University 
of Washington, University of Cali- 
fornia, Texas A. and M. College, Uni- 
versity of Florida, South Dakota State 
College, Pennsylvania State College, 
Northwestern University and many 
other institutions. 

Mr. Emond’s leadership in the field 
brought him the honor of being se- 
lected as winner of the 1953 Marcus 
A. Dow Memorial Award—the high- 
est honor in the profession of fleet 
safety engineering. The award was es- 
tablished by National Safety Council 
and sponsored by the Greyhound Cor- 
poration “to recognize, reward and 
foster high standards of professional 
achievement in the field of motor 
transportation safety engineering.” 

Emond’s participation in more than 

Turn Page 


ARMOUR PRODUCTS GO PIGGY-BACK 
Odessa, Texas, 320 miles away, gets deliveries via 
rail-truck shipments from Armour branch house. 
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MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 


60 fleet supervisor training courses is 
an indication of the public relations 
attitude of Armour. From President 
Specht down the line, Armour man- 
agement is progressive, concerned with 
the safety problems of both plant and 
community, and makes substantial con- 
tributions to motor manners on the 
road, through their own drivers, and 
via active participation of key person- 
nel in every Armour community. 

It is only natural that Armour and 
Company uses the Council’s complete 
transportation services as a key por- 
tion of its automotive safety program. 
For one thing, Emond’s service as 
(past) general chairman of the Coun- 
cil’s Commercial Vehicle Section, and 
the fact that he helped in the devel- 
opment of the rules of the Council's 
Safe Driver Award program, gave him 
an intimate knowledge of their acci- 
dent-reduction potential. A glance at 
the reduction in the accident frequency 
rate—from 7.50 in 1941 to 2.97 last 
year—will give some idea of what this 
means in dollars and cents, especially 
in these days of rising costs for acci- 
dents. A basis of comparison can be 
reached by measuring the cost of a 
idents per mile of operation In 1951, 
with an accident frequency rate ol 
1.16, Armour’s insurance premium 
cost per mile ran .0042, In 1956, de 
spite a substantial reduction in acci 
dent frequency rate to 2.97, the cost of 
accidents per mile of operation had 
reached 0054 

No organization can have an ade 
quate safety program unless top 
management is vitally interested in ac- 
cident prevention and accident reduc 
tion. And at Armour and Company 
President Spec ht 
branch 


this rule holds true 


made department managers, 
2 


managers, plant superintendents, plant 


ofhce and sales managers, plant audi 
tors and managers, branch 
house managers and branch house of 
fice managers, branch house auditors 
and district credit managers, dairy and 
poultry managers and office managers 
and auditors, subsidiaries and concen- 
tration yards aware of his concern in 
a letter dated January 4, 1957, in 
which he said 

As we enter the New Year, we 
sincerely hope that you will do every 
thing in your power to make 1957 a 
safe year for Armour people who drive 
automobiles and trucks 

We have a very good record in 
Armour and Company for safe driving 
compared with some other organiza- 


district 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN VISTAS — Armour tractor makes its last run over 


route from Denver to Salt Lake. 
tions. Our people have won many 
awards for outstanding safety records, 
and our automotive safety program is 
recognized as one of the best in Amer- 
ican industry. 

‘Nevertheless, there were 3,139 ac- 
cidents involving Armour-owned 
equipment in the 1956 fiscal year. 
There were some Armour people killed 
and many injured. The auditable loss 
to Armour and Company due to acci- 
dents was about $750,000, and that 
does not include losses of men’s time, 
expenses of the injured, delays in de- 
liveries, interruption of sales solicita- 
tion, and similar losses which are 
likely to occur when an accident hap- 
pens. 

“I am sure you will agree that there 
is ample room for improvement in our 
safety record. The way to bring about 
that improvement is to maintain an 
accident-free record for the drivers of 
all kinds who work under your man- 
agement. Methods to be followed are 
well known, but most accidents occur 
because we fail to apply those meth- 
ods. Our Automotive Department will 
send you a brochure of material which 


Newer vehicles now make the run. 


will be very useful in your own acci- 
dent prevention program. 


Your efforts to achieve a perfect 
auto safety record in 1957 will be sup- 
ported by a ‘Back the Attack on Traf- 
fic Accidents” program sponsored by 
the National Safety Council. Public 
officials everywhere are also working 
on the accident problem, and they de- 
serve your support and encourage- 
ment. 


“Let us make 1957 the safest year 
on record for Armour and Company 
and Armour people.” 

Mr. Specht's deep concern points up 
the entire company attitude on the 
subject of accident prevention and ac- 
cident reduction. You can't write off 
the loss of a cattle buyer with any 
bookkeeping entry. The cattle buyer's 
specialized knowledge is virtually ir- 
replaceable. A good cattle buyer can 
take a look at an animal in the yards 
and tell to the ounce what it will 
bring on the market, dressed. He isn’t 
easily replaced, if lost to the company 
through traffic injury or death. 

Engineers, supervisory personnel, 
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salesmen, cattle buyers and company 
officials use the more than 3,000 pas- 
senger cars in the Armour fleet. And, 
while Armour and Company like other 
national organizations has a difficult 
job in selling the idea that these men 
are drivers when behind the wheel of 
their vehicle, the message is pounded 
home, personalized and made a part 
of company policy. 

Armour trucks—some 2,530 strong 

‘with a combined city and rural traf- 
fic problem—get the message, too. Of 
the total, some 239 are truck tractors 
and 254 are semi-trailers or full trailer 
units. Due to the type of business, 
these vehicles do not operate over the 
same routes day after day. A typical 
city delivery from one of the Chicago 
branches might include South Chicago, 
Whiting, East Chicago and Hammond 
(the latter three points in Northern 
Indiana). Or it might be 15 or 20 
stops in an area from 47th and Indi- 
ana to South Parkway and 63rd, and 
to Halsted St. 

And the majority of these vehicles 
are refrigerated for the delivery of 
perishable meat and food products 
from company coolers and cold storage 
warehouses to the customer with the 
least possible amount of shrinkage or 
spoilage. 

It takes a versatile individual to 
drive a truck for Armour. He must 
rate tops in three categories before he 
is even considered for the job. First, 
he must know how to handle and 
drive motor trucks, ranging from an 
International Harvester Metro-Body 
up through tractors hauling semi-trail- 
ers, 11-foot van-bodied straight trucks 
and 13-foot, van-bodied straight jobs. 
Secondly, he must be physically able 
to carry weights from 150 to 250 
pounds—many of them of awkward 
shapes and sizes and, thirdly, he must 
be able to read and write the English 
language, keep books and accounts 
straight, and—in some sections of the 
country, notably the Southwest—be bi- 
lingual. 

In addition to the three musts, the 
driver must be personable, able to 
meet and satisfy the customer. For he 
is, besides the salesman, the only link 
with the company. 

And in the Armour philosophy of 
public relations, be is the compan) 
when behind the wheel of his vehicle, 
or making a delivery, resale or other 
contact. 

If he is accepted after being checked 

To Page 65 








ARMOUR’S CROSSROADS CLINIC SET FOR TESTING 


At South St. Joseph, Mo., J. F. McMullan, left, arranges program 
for Armour drivers under his jurisdiction. 


OUTSIDE ORGANIZATIONS ARE CHECKED, TOO 


Carolina Coach driver gets Telebinocular test from R. L. Pease, 
Armour’s Driver-Trainer. Note NSC award shoulder patch. 
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Every Fifth Vehicle Checked 


Needed Maintenance Attention 


VERY fifth vehicle checked in the 
1957 National Vehicle Safety- 
Check program was found to need 
maintenance attention for safe driving 


An all-time high of 2,641,558 ve- 
hicles were checked through the safety 
lanes. A total of 758,582 defects 
were noted on vehicles reported 
checked. Some of the vehicles had 
more than one defect, and not all of 
the vehicles reported as safety-checked 
were included in the summary because 
of incompleteness in reporting. 


“For the third consecutive year, rear 
lights led the list of ten items checked 
and found most frequently in need of 
immediate service attention,’ said 
H. D. Tompkins, chairman of the 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety Com- 
mittee, and vice president of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company, in an- 
nouncing results of the nationwide 
safety-check. “Brakes, front lights, ex- 
haust systems, and tires were the next 
items most frequently found inade- 
quate for safe driving,” he added. 


Other items of the voluntary 10- 
point Safety-Check were: steering, 
windshield wipers, glass, horn, and 
rear-view mirror 

Mr. Tompkins commended the more 
than 160,000 owners who were re- 
ported as having necessary repairs 
made and vehicles returned for re- 
checks. “In these days of increased 
travel it is important that all owners 
place increasing attention on the safe 
operating condition of their vehicles,” 
he stated. “With more people driving 
more vehicles, more miles, and with 
every fifth vehicle a potential traffic 
hazard, each motorist must assume 
individual responsibility for driving 
safely in a safety-checked car.”’ 

National Vehicle Safety-Check for 
Communities is sponsored by the In- 
ter-Industry Committee and Look 
Magazine with the cooperation of the 
National Association of State Safety 
Coordinators. 


A new record of voluntary citizen 
support was established as more than 
750 of 1,300 supporting communities 
to date have reported results of their 
local vehicle safety-check programs 


The combined community efforts of 
public officials, safety, civic, and busi- 
hess groups, as well as dealers of the 
automotive and allied industries, ac- 
counted for 90 per cent of the total 
vehicles checked. An outstanding ex- 
ample of community interest and sup- 
port was demonstrated in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, where 3,000 of the city’s 
31,000 citizens helped plan and con- 
duct their fourth annual Vehicle 
Safety-Check. In 1955, Cheyenne’s 
Safety-Check program led to the estab- 
lishment of a year-round citizen traffic 
safety organization. 

This year, Oclwein, Iowa, San 
Bernardino and San Bruno, California, 
have reported formation of citizen 
trafic safety organizations as a result 
of their Safety-Check activities. To 
date, 16 such support groups have 
been organized following community 
participation in Vehicle Safety-Check 
programs. 

Fifty-five cities and ten counties 
were cited on July 18th for outstand- 
ing community Safety-Check programs. 


Grand award winners were Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Trumbull County, 
Ohio, for conducting the most out- 
standing city and county programs in 
the nation. National Awards of Ex- 
cellence for their population groups 
went to: Great Bend, Kans.; Fargo, 
N. D.; Fresno, Calif.; Wright ‘County, 
Iowa; Huntington County, Ind., and 
Orange County, Fla. Special Judges’ 
Awards for outstanding performance 
went to Anderson, Ind., and Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 

“Today only 14 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia require periodic mo- 
tor vehicle inspection. Therefore, only 
one of every three vehicles receives 
official checks for safe operation,” Mr. 
Tompkins said. “The more than two 
and one-half million owners who par- 
ticipated in the Safety-Check program 
are to be complimented for their part 
in the nationwide effort to Back the 
Attack on Traffic Accidents by making 
sure their vehicles are in safe driving 
condition.” 

Of the 2,641,558 vehicles safety- 
checked, 2,393,194 were reported 
checked in community and special pro- 
grams. Reports of 1,037,238 vehicles 
checked were not used in the follow- 
ing tables due to insufficient data sub- 
mitted. 


Condition of Vehicles Itemized 


Items of vehicles safety-checked by type and the pyconmeas of each to the total number of parts 
in need of maintenance attention are shown in the following table: 


ITEMS CHECKED Cars 
Rear Lights 84,827 23.6% 10,928 27.9% 
Brakes 69,593 19.4 6,438 16.4 
Front Lights . 61,282 17.0 5,582 14.2 
Exhaust System 38,138 10.6 3,324 8.5 
Tires . 29,982 8.3 2,165 5.5 
Steering .. 24,304 6.8 2,298 5.8 
Windshield Wipers 21,111 5.9 2,612 6.6 23,723 5.9 
Glass 16,652 4.6 2,706 6.9 19,358 48 
Horn 9,522 2.6 1,567 4.0 11,089 2.8 
Rear-view Mirror 4,236 1.2 1,668 4.2 5,904 1.5 


Total 


95,755 24.0% 
76,031 19.1 
66,864 168 
41,462 10.4 
32,147 8.0 
26,602 6.7 


Trucks 


100.0% 


100. 0.0% 


359,647 39,288 


The above itemized breakdown is based on the following reported vehicles checked and rejected: 
1,360,968 cars checked. 271,321 cars rejected. 91,693 trucks checked. 24,265 trucks rejected. (Of 
these, 150,827 cars and 13,491 trucks were reported corrected and rechecked.) 


Vehicles Reported in Need of Repair 
(Including reported vehicles checked and rejected with no breakdown of items) 
Combined Car 


and Truck 
Reports 


100.0% 398,935 


Total Vehicles 
1,604,320 


Cars Trucks 
1,417,679 93,141 93,500 
Total Needing pale 281,069 24,616 15,666 321,351 
Percentage ; 19.8% 26.4% 16.8% 20.0% 


Total Checked 
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ASA Seeks Yardstick for 
Measuring Truck Accidents 

Every organization interested in de- 
veloping a uniform, nationally recog- 
nized method of measuring traffic ac- 
cidents of commercially operated 
motor vehicles has been invited by 
the American Standards Association 
(ASA) to participate in the formula- 
tion of such a standard. 

This project, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, will get under 
way as soon as the organizations in- 
vited have formed a sectional commit- 
tee under ASA procedure. 

The need for such standard was 
brought to the attention of ASA by 
the Commercial Vehicle Section of the 
National Safety Council. At present, 
different methods are used by a num- 
ber of organizations for compiling and 
recording accident statistics for fleets 
of commercial motor vehicles. This 
makes it difficult or impossible to com- 
pare accident statistics coming from 


different sources and to distribute 
safety awards justly. 

The American Standards Associa- 
tion, which is the national clearing- 
house for voluntary engineering, 
industrial, safety and consumer stand- 
ards, makes available its machinery for 
bringing together around the common 
table all national organizations and 
groups substantially concerned with 
the subject in order that their views 
can be coordinated. This is done only 
if these groups have reached a con- 
sensus to initiate a standards project. 


This consensus was reached at a re- 
cent general conference at ASA’s 
headquarters, 70 East 45 Street, New 
York. 

Representatives of the following or- 
ganizations and government depart- 
ments were present: 

American Petroleum Institute, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
American Society of Safety Engineers, 
American Transit Association, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
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Safety Patrol 


EGIL ELURY 


That’s where we can help .. . 
Graubard’s Equipment is nation- 
ally known as the school safety 
patrol equipment “That Promotes 
Safety.” It does this by fulfilling 
both of the conditions essential to 
a really effective Safety Patrol. 
First, it gives each patrol member 
a definite sense of responsibility 
and a pride in doing his job well. 
Second, being “Standard Equip- 
ment” it is recognized by school 
children and motorists alike, as- 
suring their respect and coopera- 
tion. 
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236 High Street 
"America's Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters” 


panies, Automotive Crash Injury Re- 
search, Automotive Safety Foundation, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Markel Service, Inc., National High- 
way Users Conference, National Safety 
Council, Public Service Coordinated 
Transport, U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, 8m 4 Navy, U. S. Post Office 
Department, and the U. S. Public 
Health Service. 

The conference agreed on the fol- 
lowing scope of the standards project: 

“To formulate standard definitions 
of vehicles, fleets, exposure and acci- 
dents which can be used to determine 
methods of recording and measuring 
motor vehicle accident experience ot 
commercially operated fleets.’” 

As a starting point for the formula- 
tion of a new national standard, the 
National Safety Council submitted its 
contest rules tor the 1956-1957 Na- 
tional Fleet Safety Contest, and the 
American Petroleum Institute sub- 
mitted its “Method of Compiling Mo- 
tor Vehicle Accident Rates in the 
Petroleum Industry—1956.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





THE SAFETY LIBRARY 


By Ruth Parks, Librarian, NSC 


Books, pamphlets, and articles of interest to safety men. 


Accident Records 

Accident Records as a Base for City 
Enforcement Planning. Public Safety 
Memo 107. llp., 1957 edition, 20« 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Mich 
igan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 

Model Forms for Police Trathc Ax 
cident Report Trafic Digest & Re 
view, p. 11-18, July, 1957 


Accidents 

Road Accidents, Other Accidents, 
and Our Laws About Them. J. J 
Leeming Tvafhu Onarterly Pp 373 
384, July, 1957 


Administration 

Administration Under the Ex 
panded Highway Program. Harold L 
Plummer. Highway Research Abstract 
p. 23-32. (Wisconsin's experience in 
organization, methods, advanced plan 
ning and personnel.) 

A Report of the Cornell Pilot Con 
ference on Highway Management and 
Its Significance. R. E. Livingston 
Highway Research Abstracts, p. 18-22 
July, 1957 


Alcobol 

A Practical Experiment in the Ef 
fects of Alcohol on Driving Skill 
R. F. Borkenstein. 24p., 1956, South 
ern Police Institute, University of 


Louisville, Ky 


Louisville 


Belts 

A Report of the 
Members of the Cornell Committee 
tor Transportation Research. 23p 
1957. Automotive Crash Injury Re 
search, Cornell University Medical 
College, 1300 York Ave., New York 
N. Y. (Seat Belt Hearing in the 
House of Representatives before the 
Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety 
of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. ) 


Testimony from 


Church Activities 

Trafhc Safety—A Moral Responsi 
bility. Howard C. Maxwell, The 
United Presbyterian, p. 5-6, August 


4, 1957. (National Safety Council 
activates a church program through 
Prescott Grant. ) 


Commercial V ebicles 

Trucks are Los Angeles—Monu- 
mental Problem in Expert Hands. 
Dick Sellwood. Motor Transportation 
in the West, p. 40-31-+-, July, 1957 
(Carriers and police work together on 
the problems of trucks on the free- 
ways ) 


Controlled Access 

Special Operational Problems on 
Controlled Access Facilities. Part 1. 
Charles M. Noble. Trafic Engineer 
ing, p. 456-458 +, July, 1957. (Policy, 
communication, maintenance and road- 
side services. ) 


Counts 


Radio Controlled Traffic Counting. 
Robert C. O'Connell. Trafic Engi- 
neering, p. 459-460, July, 1957 
(Wyoming's experience with first such 
installation. ) 


Courts 

The Traffic Problem, Traffic Laws 
and Traffic Courts. James P. Econo- 
mos. 9p., 1957 revision. James P 
Economos’ Trafic Court Program, 
American Bar Association, 1155 E 
60th St., Chicago 37, Ill, (Emphasis 
on traffic courts, sound state structure 

tickets and court improvement. ) 


Drivers and Driving 


Driver Behavior Related to Types 
and Widths of Shoulders on Two- 
Lane Highways. Asriel Taragin. Pub- 


lic Roads, p. 
1957 

Denver's Damaged Car Release 
Sticker. Traffic Digest & Review, p. 
5, July, 1957. (An aid in checking 
other damaged cars on the streets and 
in repair shops as possible hit and run 
cars. ) 

Hit-and-Run Offenses. Robert L 
Donigan and Edward C, Fisher. Pub. 
No. 2088, 40p., 1957. Traffic In- 


197-205+-, August, 


stitute, Northwestern University, 1704 
Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill. (Discus- 
sion of various legal aspects involved 
for failure to discharge legal duties 
following an accident. Articles origi- 
nally appeared in Traffic Digest & Re- 
view.) 

A Two Minute Dividend. Caili- 
fornia Highway Patrolman, p. 41-42, 
July, 1957. (Tests show little time 
saved by fast driving in city traffic. 
Easy driving does just as well and 
creates fewer hazards. ) 


Electronics 

Applying New Electronics Com 
puters to Traffic and Highway Prob- 
lems. Ernest E. Blanche. Traffic Quar- 
terly, p. 406-416, July, 1957. 

Soon—Electronics Will Drive Your 
Car. Henry Lee. Pageant, p. 24-29, 
August, 1957. (How electronics will 
prevent accidents. Present radio con- 
trol in emergency vehicles.) 


Enforcement 

A Case for Traffic Law Enforce- 
ment. Roy J. Bergman. Police, p 
45-48. (Oklahoma City’s experience 
with increased enforcement. ) 

Women in Traffic Enforcement. 
Research Reports, April 10, 1957, 
9p. United States Conference of 
Mayors, 730 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (Statements 
from various cities on the effective- 
ness of women checking parking vio- 
lations. Lubbock, Texas ordinances 
establishing position of Parking Con- 
trol Officers which is open to women. ) 


Engineering 

Traffic Engineering in Melbourne, 
Australia. J. M. Bayley. Traffic En- 
gineering, p. 461-466+, July, 1957. 


Films 

Films — Catalog of Traffic Safety 
Motion Pictures, 27p., 1957. Highway 
Trathe Safety Center, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 


Grade Crossings 

Rail-Highway Grade Crossing Ac- 
cidents 1956. Statement No. 579, File 
No. 4-B-1, 40p., 1957. Bureau of 
Transport Economics and _ Statistics, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington 25, D. € 


Highways 

Connecticut's Plan to Meet Impact 
of the 1956 Highway Act. Warren 
M. Creamer. Traffic Quarterly, p. 385- 
395, July, 1957. 
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The Garden State Parkway: Its 
Growing Economic Significance. D. 
Louis Tonti. Traffic Quarterly, p. 351- 
356, July, 1957. (Operation of the 
system with safety pet yronincli serv- 
ices. ) 

The Plan of Attack. Joseph Barkett. 
Highway Highlights, p. 12-14, June, 
1957. (Procedures for carrying out 
the highway program outlined. ) 

Planning Our National Park Roads 
and Our National Parkways. Dudley 
C. Bayliss. Traffic Quarterly, p. 417- 
440. July, 1957. 

The Role of the County in the Na- 
tional Highway Program. Howard 
Bussard. Traffic Quarterly, p. 326-331, 
July, 1957. (Demands for better 
county roads. ) 

ug ay ada Fire Protection. 
Herbert R. Bogardus. Quarterly of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
p. 57-68, July, 1957. (Recommenda- 
tions for motor vehicles and facilities 
along highway bridges and tunnels. ) 

Will Our Super Highways Be 
Blacked Out? Herbert H. Friede. 
Safety, p. 7+, June, 1957. (What 
happens to vision at high speeds and 
the need for lighting at night.) 
Lighting 

Streetlighting by the Yard. Herbert 
S. Nomman. Electric Light and Power, 
July 15, 1957, p. 108-110. (Con- 
tinuous line of fluorescent lamps over 
middle of street.) 


One-W ay-Streets 

When Business Streets Go One- 
Way. Neno John Spragna. Stree/ 
Engineering, p. 29-34+. (Planning 
the Change in Hollywood, Fla.) 


Photography 
Photogrammetry and Aerial Sur- 


veys. A Symposium Bulletin 157, 
59p., 1957, $1.00. Highway Research 
Board, 2101 Constitution Ave., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. (Equipment, plan- 
ning, methods, application. ) 


Police 

Traffic Police in the Small City. 
Richard L. Holcomb. Traffic Quar- 
terly, p. 332-350. (Training, equip- 
ment and need for the job of enforce- 
ment. ) 


Residential Areas 

A Study of Traffic Characteristics 
in Suburban Residential Areas. Wéil- 
liam L. Mertz. Public Roads, p. 208- 
212, August, 1957. 


Subdividing for Traffic Safety. Har- 
old Marks. Traffic Quarterly, p. 308- 
325, July, 1957. (The pattern and 
advantages and accident comparisons 
between limited access and gridiron 
subdivisions. 


Signs and Signals 

Sign Policy for Expressways is Com- 
piled. Cook County Highways, p. 4-5, 
July, 1957. 

Use of Pedestrian Delays in “Waik- 
Wait” Signals. James C. Ray. Traffic 
Engineering, p. 467-468. 


Speed 

Auto Racing Loses Support. High- 
way Highlights, p. 5, July-August, 
1957. (American Manufacturers As- 
sociation recommends that members 
take no part in speed contest and 
that they refrain from suggesting 
speed of cars in advertising and pub- 
licity. ) 


Teachers 

Teacher Selection and Preparation 
for Driver Education. A. R. Lauer 
and others. 1957, 3p. Driving Re- 
search Laboratory, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. (Paper presented at First 
Annual Convention of the American 
Driver Education Association, June 20, 
1957.) 


Traffic 

How Roads Can Make or Break a 
City. Douglas Haskell. Highway 
Highlights, p. 18-21, June, 1957. 
(How they can help save the central 
city. ) 

Trans portation 

The Highway Transportation Story 

In Facts. 32p., 1957, 3rd edition. 
National Highway Users Conference, 
National Press Bldg., Washington 4, 
pm, 

Safe Transportation of Migrant 
Agricultural Workers. Paul E. Gurske. 
(Suggested regulations and why they 
are needed. ) 


Volumes 

Trends of Factors Used in Deter- 
mining the 30th Highest Hourly 
Traffic Volumes. William P. Walker. 
Public Roads, p. 216-220, August, 
1957. 


W inter 

Will Next Winter Storms Paralyze 
Your City? Street Engineering, p. 18- 
25. (A series of papers on planning 
control and costs.) 


Addresses of Magazines 
Mentioned 

California Highway Patrolman, 

California Association of Highway Pa- 
trolmen, 

1213 H St., 

Sacramento, Calif. 

Cook County Highways 

Cook County Department of High- 
ways, 

130 N. Wells St., 

Chicago 6, IIl. 

Electric Light ané Power, 

Haywood Publishing Co., 

6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 

Highway Highlights, 

National Highway Users Conference, 

National Press Bldg., 

Washington 4, D. C. 

Highway Research Abstracts, 

Highway Research Board, 

2101 Constitution Ave., 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Mass Transportation (in the West), 

727 W. 7th St., 

Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Pageant Magazine, 

535 Sth Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 

Police, 

Charles C. Thomas, 

301 Lawrence Ave., 

Springfield, Ill. 

Public Roads, 

U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Quarterly of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, 

60 Batterymarch St., 

Boston 10, Mass. 

Safety, 

Greater New York Safety Council, 

60 E. 42nd St., 

New York, N. Y. 

Street Engineering, 

Gillette Publishing Co., 

22 W. Maple St., Chicago 10, Ill. 

Traffic Digest & Review, 

Traffic Institute, 

Northwestern University, 

1704 Judson Ave., 

Evanston, IIl. 

Traffic Engineering, 

Institute of Traffic Engineers, 

2029 K St., N. W., 

Washington 6. D. C. 

Traffic Quarterly, 

Eno Foundation for Highway Traffic 
Control, 

Saugatuck, Conn. 

The United Presbyterian, 

505 Publications Bldg., 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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No License To Kill is a kinescope 
of the February 3rd, 1956 Alcoa Hour 
(TV) highway safety drama. Prints 
are now available on a loan basis to 
schools and other interested non-com- 
mercial groups (commercials are in- 
cluded as no cuts were made from the 
original production). One hour film 

The story, partly documentary, is of 
a Christmas weekend accident involv- 
ing two cars and four people. Hume 
Cronyn is the featured actor. The nar- 
rator is Victor Reisel. 


The narrator follows the actions of 
both parties as they proceed toward the 
accident, then traces the aftermath 
Tracking down the cause and culprit, 
and the terrible effect of the accident 
on those involved, makes up the rest 
of the story. The Aetna Drivotrainer 
is featured in the sequences where sus- 
pected drivers are tested for reaction 
Presentation is highly 
dramatic throughout. 


and attitudes 


Aluminum Company ot America, 
Public Relations Dept., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Public Edu- 
cation Dept., Hartford 15, Conn.; and 
the National Broadcasting Company 
Film Library, New York, N. Y. have 


loan prints available 


Your Safety First, a John Suther- 
land Production released in 1957, 
sponsored by the Automobile Manu 
facturers’ Association, is a color car- 
toon primarily for TV use, running 
121, minutes 

The film is an amusing commentary 
on automobile manufacturers’ contri- 
butions to the car of today (and the 
possible car of the future). 

The viewer is given a science-fiction 
type look at life in the year 2000 (and 
that era's almost completely automatic, 
accident-proof jet-engine cars), then a 
history of automobiles from the ear- 
liest car to the present (1957) day 
models is given. Some safety fea- 
tures of today’s cars are shown, but 
most emphasis is on style, economy and 
ease Of operation. 

Prints for general showings are 
available on loan from General Motors 
Corp., Film Library, GM Bldg., De- 
troit 2, Michigan. TV prints can be 
borrowed from Association Films, Inc., 


347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(or their TV outlets in Ridgefield, 
N. J., La Grange, Ill., San Francisco, 
Calif. and Dallas, Tex.) 


Highway Pioneers is a 1957 Sid 
Davis Productions release, running 10 
minutes and available in either black 
and white or color. 

For classroom use, the film traces the 
history of the automobile and highway 
problems from the early days of the 
motor age to the present. 


Problems and benefits of the auto- 
mobile are discussed and antique cars 
are shown in action. Driver doaties 
is stressed as a preventive against the 
rising traffic accident rate. 

Sid Davis Production, 2500 S, La 
Brea, Los Angeles 16, Calif. has prints 
for purchase and preview. 


Sudden End produced by Paragon 
Pictures, Inc. for Zurich-American In- 
surance Companies, is a 35mm sound 
slidefilm in Black and white running 
15 minutes. It is a 1956 release. 

A melodrama, it deals with tragic 
accidents that can occur to drivers with 
improper attitudes. 

A family drives to pick up its newly- 
adopted baby, and on the way home, 
the car is wrecked in an accident. The 
husband, thinking his wife, son and 
new baby are trapped in the car, pulls 
himself to the burning vehicle to rescue 
them. Before he collapses, the events 
of the day pass through his mind 
chance-taking, inattention, lack of cour- 
tesy, etc.—all because he wasn't safety- 
conscious. 

Free loan prints are available from 
local Zurich-American agents. Prints 
can also be obtained for a slight serv- 
ice charge from Zurich-American Ins. 
Cos., 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Teach Them Now, a 1956 release, 
is a 16mm motion picture in black 
and white, running 21 minutes. It was 
produced and sponsored by Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies. 

This production reports on the use 
of the Aetna Drivotrainer during the 
past four years. 

Surveys conducted by research cen- 
ters in New York, Los Angeles, and 


lowa are spotlighted. From their con- 
clusions and reports, facts on how, 
where and why the “trainer” is used 
are given. Methods of obtaining the 
device, student-teacher reactions to it, 
schools and other organizations which 
use it, are also included, with inter- 
views and demonstrations making up 
part of the film. 

Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
Public Education Department, Hart- 
ford 15, Conn. and local Aetna Casu- 
alty & Surety Company offices have 
prints available on a loan basis. 


Freedom of the American Road, 
a 1956 release, was sponsored by Ford 
Motor Company and produced by 
MPO Productions, Inc. A 16mm 
sound motion picture in black and 
white, it runs 1314 minutes and is 
cleared for TV. 

A documentary on action taken by 
five communities throughout the coun- 
try to improve highway conditions and 
reduce traffic accidents, it can be used 
to promote community action to solve 
trafic problems. 

Highlights of successful combina- 
tions of citizens with local and state 
governments to improve or eliminate 
conditions of congestions, accident haz- 
ards, poor roads, and general traffic 
safety are shown. 

Communities range from the small- 
est rural town to some of our largest 
cities. The problems in each were dif- 
ferent and were solved in different 
ways. 

One city had to eliminate a death 
trap, another had extreme congestion 
in city areas, a third needed rural 
roads connecting state highways, the 
fourth needed a superhighway bypass- 
ing the city, and the fifth—a safety 
campaign. 

Prints can be borrowed or purchased 
from Ford Motor Company, The 
America Road, Motion Picture De- 
partment, Dearborn, Michigan. 


Reading, Writing and Driving, a 
16mm sound motion picture in black 
and white, running 1314, minutes, is 
a 1957 release. 

The viewer is taken inside a driver 
training classroom and shown various 
means of training teen-agers to be 
safe, law abiding drivers. 

In the classroom, physical tests, lec- 
tures and demonstrations, and other 
instruction which precede actual be- 
hind-the-wheel training are pictured. 
Driving instruction in the school area 
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and later in actual traffic conditions are 
shown. The point is made that driver 
training in high schools makes the 
teen-ager a better driver than his par- 
ents, and the promotion of safety 
through such training also makes him 
a safer driver. 

The film’s sponsor, Nationawide In- 
surance Companies, Safety Depart- 
ment film library, 246 N. High St., 
Columbus 16, Ohio makes prints avail- 
able for purchase or loan. The film 
is cleared for TV. 


The Two Sleeping Lions is a 
4Y/,-minute color film produced by 
the AAA Foundation for Traffic 
Safety specifically for TV use. It will 
be part of a series of such shorts. 

This is a single-objective training 
film on one aspect of child pedestrian 
safety using semi-animation and car- 
toon characters. 

“Otto and Auto” shows children 
why it isn't safe to walk or run from 
between parked cars. This point is 
made by taking them to the circus and 
showing them two sleeping lions in a 
cage. 

The lions look very harmless and 
the narrator asks the children to walk 
into the cage. While they hesitate, a 
third lion suddenly appears from be- 
hind the two. He is alert and fero- 
cious. 

Otto tells the children that parked 
cars are like the sleeping lions, they 
can hide an oncoming car just like 
the wide-awake third lion was_hid- 
den. The children learn that one can’t 
see what's behind parked cars nor 
can drivers see them before it’s too 
late. 

Prints are available for purchase or 
loan from AAA Foundation for Traf- 
fic Safety, 1712 ““G” St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


The Collection is a black and white 
film, running 12 minutes and pro- 
duced by Linda Shuler Productions. 
It is a 1956 release, not available for 
television. 

The film makes use of the super- 
natural and macabre to teach driver 
attitude. 


veil and glasses, one not used because 
the others were forgotten, etc. A real- 
istic traffic accident is picture for each 
item. Some of the ingredients needed 
to make this collection are cited: im- 
patience, emotion, fatigue, inattention. 
An empty space is reserved for a new 
addition—something belonging to the 
viewer. 

Linda Shuler Productions, 6034 
Penrose, Dallas, Texas has prints for 
rental and purchase. 


Crossing the Street Safely is a Mil- 
ner Productions release. In color, the 
16mm film runs 8 minutes and is 
cleared for television. 

Using a combination of animation 
and live action, the production is 
designed to teach elementary school 
children rules of safe walking. 

Two children are pictured on their 
way to school carrying drawings il- 
lustrating rules of safety for crossing 
streets and playing on sidewalks. The 
drawings come to life while a child's 
voice gives the rules for each picture. 

Prints can be purchased from Mil- 
ner Productions, 3800 Liberty Heights 
Ave., Baltimore 15, Maryland. 


Auto Crash Research was produced 
by Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory in 
1955. It is a color film running 12 
minutes and is available for televi- 
sion. Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies are distributing the film to in- 
terested groups. 

The film is a pictorial report on 
tests conducted by Cornell on low- 
speed head-on and off-center impact- 
ing effects on unrestrained passengers. 

Slow motion shots show what hap- 
pens to passengers in cars impacted at 
speeds under 20 mph. Lifelike an- 


thropomorphic dummies represent pas- 
sengers. In closing, a strong plea for 
the use of seat belts in all cars is 
made, as well as a statement that 
cars can be produced as safely as 
the public demands. 

Loan prints can be had from Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company off- 
ces in Boston, Chicago, Dallas, New 
York City, Atlanta, and San Francisco. 
Purchase prints are available from 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, 4455 
Genessee St., Buffalo, New York. 


I’m No Fool In Water and I’m 
No Fool Having Fun complete the 
Walt Disney series of color cartoons 
under that general title. Each film 
runs 8 minutes and first appeared on 
the Walt Disney Mickey Mouse Club 
TV program. They are not available 
for TV. 

As in all these films, Jiminy Cricket 
sings the catchy I’m No Fool song, 
gives a brief history of the subject, 
and finishes by conducting a contest 
between a Common Ordinary Fool 
and YOU. The Common Ordinary 
Fool does everything wrong and has 
all the accidents while YOU do 
everything the right way, which is the 
safe way. 


Other films in this series are titled 
I'm No Fool As A Pedestrian, I'm 
No Fool With Fire, and I’m No 
Fool On A Bicycle. 


All are available on a six-year, long 
term lease basis from Walt Disney 
Productions, 16mm Film Division, 
2400 W. Alameda Ave., Burbank, 
California or 477 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Some authorized Walt 
Disney dealers have prints on a daily 
rental basis. 
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DRUNKEN DRIVING 
MUST STOP 


Add to your present safety procedure 


The Harger Drunkometer 


the simple test for determining intoxication. It 
can convict the guilty and protect the innocent. 


The oldest and most widely 
used of the breath methods. 


Let us give you a FREE demonstration 
or send for pamphlet S-408 


A debonaire “gentleman” invites 
the viewer to see his collection—mis- 
cellaneous items belonging to victims 
of traffic accidents: date book open to 
an appointment never kept because of 
speed; baby shoes never worn because 
the hospital was never reached; bridal 
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Publication of product announcements in this section should not be 
construed as endorsement or approval by the National Safety Council. 


Sand 
Spreader 


The quick installa- 

tion of this sand 

spreader allows 15 

minute conversion of 

a fleet of trucks to meet sudden storms. The spreaders can 

also be removed in 15 minutes so the trucks can return to 

normal assignments. The spreaders distribute sand, salt, 

calcium chloride or chips and are anchored to the truck 

box by tie rods with built-on hand cranks. Adjustable shafts 
lock on tailgate latches. 

One man operates the spreader over the road. The feed 
and throttle controls are within an arm’s length of the 
driver while he is seated in the cab. 

Uniform spreading action is based on a positive, steady 
flow of material to the spinner made possible by using an 
auger feed. The spread is adjustable from 8 to 32 feet and 
the driver adjusts the density from the truck cab. 


The spreaders come in capacities of 5 to 61/4 cubic yards. 


Fox River Tractor Co., Appleton, Wisc. (Item 41) 


\it/ 


Traffic 
Lamp 


The 67 watt Super ‘"V’’ Beam lamps 
have a life rating of 8,000 burning 
hours. The projection type filament 
which creates optimum signal beam 

pattern is said to exceed established Institute of Traffic 
Engineers specifications. 


The new lamps deliver 25 per cent to 33 per cent more 
burning hours than the original “V’’ Beam traffic lamps 
and the filament enables traffic signals to aim the highest 
concentration of light slightly below horizontal, directly 
toward the eyes of approaching motorists. 

The 150 watt ‘““V" Beam which fits both 12 inch and 
regular 8 inch signals is a new addition to this line of 
lamps and meets the demand for more light in the red 
sections of traffic signals on main arteries and on street 
corners where visibility is affected by sun. 


Duro-Test Corp., North Bergen, N. J. (Item 42) 


Emergency 
Safety Device 


Eat A a 


The ‘‘Flash-Gle” may be used for many emergencies such 
as disabled vehicles, industrial safety, highway and traffic 
patrols etc. The device is made of baked-on enamel on 
heavy gauge steel with reflectorized lettering. The unit has 
four way warning and illuminated lights, two way flashing 
lights, and is powered by a universal six volt lantern bat- 
tery. Collapsible legs give the device a heighth of 20 
inches when extended. When collapsed, the unit is small 
and compact. 

Provision is made for flexible shafts with red flags for 
daytime safety. 


Tedcar Products Co., Box 209, Union, N. J. (Item 43) 


Traffic Regulator 
Safety Equipment 


This equipment is a 
safeguard not only to the 
man who regulates traffic 
but it also allows safe 
passage for motorists. 

The equipment is designed for one or two man opera- 
tion with the word ‘Stop’ on both sides of the sign for 
the one man operation and the legend “Stop” on one side 
and “Slow” on the other side for two man operation. 

The vest is made of yellow and black diamond check- 
ered satin material warning the motorist to slow down in 
emergency areas. The lightweight, yellow sun helmet com- 
pletes the equipment. 

The equipment is currently being used in several loca- 
tions for safeguarding men and equipment in construction 
zones, etc. 


Manbar Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 714, Lansing 3, Mich. 
(Item 44) 


Emergency Brakes 


The “Tru-Stop” emergency brakes are for buses, trucks 
and tractor-trailer combinations. The brakes operate on the 
propellor shaft and serve as a complete and independent 
braking system. In the event of a service brake failure they 
enable the driver to continue on safely. The manufacturer 
claims that the brakes will out perform and out last drum 
type brakes because they are designed so that every portion 
of the lining is in uniform contact with the disc. Also, 
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the shoe covers only a portion of the disc even during 
braking operation so that the remaining disc surface is 
exposed to the air, adding to the cooling effect of the 
ventilated feature. 

The brakes are especially effective when used for parking. 


Automotive & Aircraft Div., American Chain & 
Cable Co., Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. (Item 45) 


Police 
Uniform 
Shirts 


Police and sheriff's 
departments in small 
communities may 
now receive the 
same uniform shirt 

services as big city departments. The services include: cus- 
tom shirt design, form-fit tailoring, special color combina- 
tions and custom stylings. 

The shirts are now available to small departments at 
standard prices, even though purchased in small volume 
amounts. 


Uniform Div., Badger Shirt Co., 1125 Sixth St., 
Racine, Wisc. (Item 46) 


Radar 
Speedmeter 


The Electrofab, 

Model 33 is said to 

be the smallest, lat- 

est, and most power- 

ful one-man radar unit now available to law enforcement 
agencies. The ease of installation and low initial and 


maintenance cost are factors which appeal to budget- 
minded enforcement agencies. 


The accurate and portable set includes a radar amplifier 
chassis, ‘'Spotlight’’ transmitter and receiver, interconnect- 
ing cables and precision calibrated speedmeter. It can be 
transferred between mobile units in seconds or it can be 
permanently installed. The unit is durable and measures 
8 in. x 9 in. x 12 in. 

It can be permanently mounted in an automobile using 
the “spotlight” transmitter in place of regular illumination 
equipment. The meter may be positioned as a dashboard 
instrument. 


The unit, because of its portable features and light 
weight, can be placed on the front or back seat. The model 
will track both approaching and departing traffic. 

Permanent installations are also possible. 

The ranges vary from a minimum of 400 feet for pas- 
senger cars to 1,500 feet for trucks and buses. 


Electrofab Co., 2133 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. (Item 47) 


YWOOD EX 
MILES 


Traffic 
Signs 


The illustration 
shows a traffic sign 
on Florida’s Sun- 
shine State Parkway. 

The signs are aluminum with reflectorized “‘Scotchlite”’ 
facing. The large units, such as at exits, feature interlock- 
ing aluminum extrusions with cut-out letters aluminum 
riveted and ‘‘Scotchlite’”” faced. All signs are mounted on 
aluminum I-beams. The overall design and specifications 
result in good visibility, no maintenance, and minimum 
deterioration from the effects of the local climate and 
weather 


Traffic & Street Sign Co., Newark, N. J. (Item 48) 


MMU MTCC Cok 2) a a MLL LLL 


Bear Mfg. Co. 


Mr. Lee School has been ap- 
pointed to represent Bear Manufac- 
turing Company for all contacts 
with car manufacturer executives 
and technical and service personnel 
at car factories. He has been con- 

nected with the automotive industry for the past 18 years 
and since 1954 has operated his own manufacturer repre- 
sentative organization specialing in accessories, parts and 
equipment. 


For More Information—Circle Item 


Potters Brothers— 
California, Inc. 


This subsidiary of 

Potters Brothers, Inc. 

has opened a new 

plant at Anaheim, California for the manufacture of glass 
reflective spheres. 

The spheres produced by the company are used for re- 

flective highway markings, reflective signs, etc. Complete 

service is available from the plant for municipalities and 


industry 


on the Reader Service Postcard 
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Ambulance Cots and Stretchers 
55 illustrates and describes com 

f ambulance cots, stretchers 
citators inhalator ind aspirator 
Complete specifications and prices listed 
Bomgardner Manufacturing C« 1384 Hird 
Ave., Cleveland 7, Ohio 

For more details circle No. 8! 

on enclosed return postal card 


Road Rollers and Compactors 
Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co Spring 
field, O} Division of the Koehring Co 
Milwauks Wis., has just released a new 
illustrated bulletin #8S-74-157 


vering ts entiré« line of road rollers 


12-page 
and compactior juipment Construction 


ind = =6performan« features are outlined 
for conventional heavy-duty 3-5 ton 2 
tandem rollers standard 


2-axle tandem roll- 


AX|« portab 
juty and heavy-duty 
ers 3-wheel variable weight rollers 
(10-14 tons ind 12-15 tons) 3-axle tan- 
dems (13-20 tons) with walking beam 
mpactor control ind the Gardner seg- 
mented roll This last is the roll faced 
with staggard rows of heavy steel pads 
that f& compacting surfaces—available 
for use optional equipment on Buffalo- 
Springfield 2 and 3 axle tandem rollers 

For more details circle No. 82 

on enclosed return postal card 


Signs 


Catalog 


traffic control signs 


warning sigr vecial highway safety 
quipment easte Metal of Elmira, In 


140 Harr n St Elmira Heights, N. Y 
For more details circle No. 83 
on enclosed return postal card 


Tractors and Equipment 

John Deere ‘o., 400—19th St., Molin 
Iilinoi TI \ rage 
tractor wheel dozers, backhoe 


front end 1! < : loaders, side hooms 


catalog covering 


trencher ni ance chemical preaders 
mower now blowers and other items 
Tractor ratings are 24.12 
for the crawler and 27.08 and 18.0 for the 


2-wheel tractors 


drawbar hp 


Specifications are given 
for tractors and all major items 


For more details circle No. 84 
on enclosed return postal card 


Tire Chains 
Informatior wecially designed rein- 
forced tire cl trucks, buses and 
or heavy hauling 
esistance to side 
Ameri- 
Bridgeport 


and offs 


iin and ‘ab Co 


traction 


For more details circle No. 85 
on enclosed return postal card 


19—Circuit Controller 
Bulletin E-20 gives complete details on 

a 3-dial controller which has cycle length 
adjustment from 30 to 130 seconds Eagle 
Signal Corporation Municipal Division 
Moline, Il 

For more details circle No. 86 

on enclosed return postal card 


edie 


Scotchlite Reflective Sheeting 

Literature gives complete data on re- 
flective material that can double the 
effective life of road signs Reflecting 
headlights in a 170 degree are, it main- 
tains its effectiveness under conditions 
that would ordinarily produce fungus 
growth, discoloration and dirt accumula- 
tion. Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Co., St. Paul 6, Minn 


For more details circle No. 87 
on enclosed return postal card 


Sirens and Lights 
Folder features a line of sirens and 

lights for emergency vehicles. Emergency 
lights also include flashing and rotating 
beams, and double beams for mounting 
on vehicles. Specifications included. Fed 
eral Sign and Signal Corp., 8755 S. State 
St., Chicago 19, Ill 

For more details circle No. 88 

on enclosed return postal card 


Signs 

Brochure 4-pages 
scribes signs and markings for construc- 
tion and maintenance. Also featured are 
reflectors, signals and danger markers 


illustrates and de- 


Complete specifications given. The Grote 
Manufacturing Co Ine Bellevue, Ky. 
For more details circle No. 89 
on enclosed return postal card 


Traffic Guides 
Descriptive folder on street markers for 

traffic control Called ‘‘Safe-T-Cone’’—is 
an all-rubber cone with a steel-like ap- 
pearance, and when properly spaced on 
streets, highways or for barricades, traf- 
fic control is orderly maintained. Radia- 
tor Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C 

For more details circle No. 90 

on enclosed return poste) card 


Reflective Traffic Paints 

Catalog describes Cataline Premix Com- 
pound and Cataline Beads-On-Paint Com- 
bination Literatur is fully descriptive 
of the traffic paints offered by the com- 
pany and includ such information as 
application, data, drying time. Cataphote 
Corp., Toledo 10, Ohio 


For more details circle No. 9! 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Defrosto Safety Mirrors 

Truck schedules can bs maintained 
safely during adverse weather according 
to this bulletin, which describes a safety 
mirror designed to give perfect rear-view 
vision and cut road hazards the year 
around. Rain, sleet, fog or snow vanish 
from the mirror when the defroster is in 
operation. Ted Prutsman Defrosto Mir- 
rors, Inc., 11298 South Alameda St., Lyn- 
wood, California 


For more details circle No. 92 
on enclosed return postal card 


Spreading Equipment for 
Ice Control 

An ice control catalog describing the 
full line of Baughman Ice Control Spread- 
ing Equipment. Included are illustrations 
ind descriptions of truck-mounted 


LITERATURE 


SAFETY PRODUC 


spreader bodies, tail gate spreaders, dump 
body spreaders, pull type spreaders, grav- 
ity feed spreaders, and spreaders for use 
on converted buses. Baughman Manufac- 
turing Co., Jerseyville, Ill 

For more details circle No. 93 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Traffic Timer 

Folder #42 gives full details on the 
Traffic Timer, an electrical timing system 
that ‘‘clocks"’ Compact and 
fully portable, permitting set-up and 
effective operation by a single officer. 
Muni-Quip Corporation, 868 W. Center, 
Decatur, Illinois 


For more details circle No. 94 
on enclosed return postal card. 


speeders 


Tachograph 

Bulletin on a _ recording speedometer 
for trucks. It gives a graphic report of 
the entire trip of a vehicle; when the 
engine started, how long it idled, when 
the vehicle was in motion, how fast it 
traveled, when it stopped and the dis- 
tance traveled Wagner 
Electric Corp., 6400 Plymouth Ave., St. 
Louis 14, Mo 


For more details circle No. 95 
on enclosed return postal card. 


between stops 


Traffic Sentry 
Folder standard 4-way, 
self-contained traffic signal 
completely automatic Signal is rigid 
throughtout, yet easily handled by one 
man, can be wheeled off street when not 
in use or transported on motorcycle 
trailer to emergency spot. Portable Traf- 
fic Signals, Inc., 146 W. 2ist St., Los 
Angeles 7, Calif 
For more details circle No. %6 
on enclosed return postal card. 


describes a 
portable 


Waterproof Work Clothing 
Complete lines of waterproof work 
clothing are covered in this booklet avail- 
able from Rainfair, Inc., Racine, Wis 
Described and illustrated are raincoats, 
suits, coats, and storm hats, oil-proof 
Neoprene suits, jackets and _ overalls, 
police coats, heavy-duty fire coats and 
patrol coats. Sample patches of the fabric 
used in these different work clothings are 
included. 


For more details circle No. 97 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Truck Seat 
A 12-page brochure describes the safety 

and fatigue benefits afforded the driver 
and the owner of trucks installed with the 
Bostrom Level Ride 80 rubber torsional 
spring suspension truck seat. The truck 
seat is the end product of a concentrated 
effort by Bostrom’s research staff to try 
and eliminate most of the rough ride asso- 
ciated with normal truck operation, A 
simple oscillograph reproduction shows the 
contrast in rough ride encountered on a 
conventional seat as compared to _ the 
smooth ride received on the Level Ride 80. 
Bostrom Mfg. Co., 133 W. Oregon St., 
Milwaukee 4, Wis 

For more details circle No. 98 

on enclosed return postal card. 
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ARMOUR’S STAR — 


STILL HITCHED TO SAFETY 


From Page 55 


through the various tests involved in 
the hiring process, he is put to work 
on the dock to learn the kind of prod- 
ucts he will handle, or taken along as 
an extra on a truck route with a reg- 
ular driver. Of course, his family, 
personal, educational, marital, and 
physical status have all been checked 
out before he is hired. And his driv- 
ing record has been scrutinized, 
checked and double-checked. 


Does it pay off? The answer is 
found in the company records. An- 
nually, between 50 and 60 per cent 
of all eligible drivers receive National 
Safety Council Safe Driver Awards 
the highest award for professional safe 
driving performance. In addition, a 
company safe driving achievement 
award program adds a further in- 
centive to safe driving performance. 

The eligible driver in this plan 
one who has driven five consecutive 
years without a preventable accident, 
accumulates 200 points a month for a 
continued accident-free performance. 
Checks are issued drivers every six 
months, and these certificates are re- 
deemable for merchandise of the 
driver's choice. Should a driver be in- 
volved in a chargeable accident dur- 
ing the six-month program, 600 points 
are deducted from his accumulated to- 
tal. Catalogs and point exchange lists 
are provided periodically. 


R. W. Perrin, assistant safety direc- 
tor under Emond, keeps the Armour 
drivers humping to better their rec- 
otds. One of his more pleasant as- 
signments is to help in the organiza- 
tion of safety presentations. Awards 
are made at safety meetings or award 
dinners, depending on the group and 
the locality. The manager usually con- 
ducts the presentation and prominent 
citizens in the community are usually 
invited to attend. 

The automotive supervisors at dis- 
trict offices throughout the country play 
a key role in the company automotive 
safety program. They all receive Na- 
tional Safety Council administrative 
units, and they see to it that the com- 
pany safety program is carried out. In- 
cluded in their job is attendance at 
meetings of Armour’s Automotive Ac- 


cident Review Boards, safety meetings, 
and award presentations. They also 
make recommendations on problems 
of accident prevention, driver selection 
and training, maintenance problems 
and vehicle replacement 

All who drive Armour and Com- 
pany motor vehicles receive National 
Safety Council driver letters and the 
Safe Driver magazine monthly. In ad- 
dition, they attend safety meetings 
regularly where they see films on 
safety, some of them produced by the 
company to cover special problems not 
handled in ordinary commercial vehi- 
cle films. Armour also produces its 
wn posters, sending them to all lo- 
cations to supplement National Safety 
Council posters. 

Off-the-job safety is to receive spe- 
cial attention through 1958. Plans are 
presently being drawn to make Ar- 
mour employees and managerial staft 
more aware of its importance both to 
the company and employees from the 
standpoint of economic loss to both. 

Quite a bit of water has passed 
under the bridge since the Armour 
story was told a dozen years ago. But 
improved public relations, a bettered 
competitive position in the meat pack- 
ing industry, and lowered accidents 
and costs have been the big pay-off. 

Looking ahead another dozen years, 
it's a cinch bet to predict that Ar- 
mour’s Star will still be hitched to 
safety. END 


Reyburn P. Hoffman Dies 


Reyburn P. Hoffman, 66, for 26 
years secretary-manager of the St. Louis 
Safety Council, died June 28 at his 
home in St. Louis, following a long 
illness. 


Mr. Hoffman retired a year ago as 
secretary-manager of the Safety Coun- 
cil. Before joining the St. Louis Coun- 
cil in 1930, he had been Traffic 
Engineer for the City of St. Louis, 
and previously had served on the 
staff of the St. Louis Planning Com- 
mission. 

Survivors include a sister, two 
brothers and a daughter. His wife 
died two years ago. 
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SELF-STICKING PERMANENT 
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Four colors available: 

RED GOLD SILVER or YELLOW 
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MAGNETIC 
"VIZ=U=LIZER” 


Board consists of (3) interchangeable 
sections—I4" x 22" each—Enables you 
to simulate various intersections. Back 
has replica of 4 lane highway and 
blackboard surface for special situ- 
ations. 


World-wide acceptance by driver 
education instructors, insurance ad- 
justers, lawyers, magistrates and safety 
engineers. 

Scale model vehicles and traffic equip- 
ment supplied. 


For details write 


SALES AID CO. 


149 Grayson Ave. 
Dept. P — Trenton 9, N. J. 
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COMING EVENTS 











From Page 15 

A. Feathers, manager, Seattle-King County 
Safety Council, 1014 Third Ave., Seattle. 4 
Nov. 13-15, San Francisco 

National Conference on Standards (St. 
Francis Hotel). Cyril Ainsworth, techni- 
cal director, American Standards Ass’n., 
70 E. 40th St., New York 17 
Nov. 15, Denver, Colo. 

Governor's 1957 TeenAge Traffic Safety 
Conference, West High School, Denver, 
Colo. Contact same as July 12 conference 
Advance registration and governor's recep- 
tion, November 15, Cosmopolitan Hotel 
Nov. 18-22, Chicago 

Annual Meeting American Association 
of State Highway Officials (Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel). For Details: Executive Secre- 
tary, American Association of State 
Highway Officials, National Press Bldg 
Washington 4, D. € 
December 9-10, New Orleans 

Louisiana Safety Association Conference 
(Roosevelt Hotel). Charles E. Doerler, 
secretary, Louisiana Safety Association 
P.O. Box 1147, Shreveport, La 


1958 
Jan. 6-10, Washington, D. C. 
Annual Meeting of the Highway Re- 
search Board (Sheraton Park Hotel). De- 
tails from Highway Research Board, 2101 


DAY or 
NIGHT 
emergency device 


LIGHTS, FLAGS 
& REFLECTS 


Baked-on enamel, red & white e Heavy 
gage steel @ Reflectorized lettering for 
approaching lights e@ 2-way flashing top 
plus 2-way steady flashlights e 2-circuit 
switch for all-on or separate lighting 
Easy-change 6-volt lantern battery @ Strad- 
dies 4” hoses with legs collasped @ Stands 
20” extended; at headlight level e Flex- 
shafted red flags for day use @ Small & 
compact; occupies less than cu. ft. of trunk 
space @ Guaranteed @ Ship. wt. 6-lbs 


“FLASH-GLO” — oa Casualty Preventive! 
M’‘f'd by TEDCAR PRODUCTS 
Box 209, Union, N. J. 
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Constitution Ave., Washington 23, D. C. 
Jan. 30-31, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 

Sixteenth Annual Mid-Winter Safety 
Conference and Exposition (Hotel Schroe- 
der). R. W. Gillette, executive director, 
Wisconsin Council of Safety, Room 234 
One W. Wilson St., Madison 2, Wis. 
Mar. 2-4, Memphis, Tenn. 

Southern Safety Conference. W. L. 
Groth, executive director, Southern Safety 
Conference, Inc., P.O. Box 8927, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Mar. 17-18, Boston 

The 37th annual Massachusetts Safety 
Conference and Exhibit at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston; directed by Bruce Campbell, 
manager, and Bert Harmon, assistant man- 
ager, Massachusetts Safety Council, 31 
State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts. 
Mar. 17-19, Los Angeles 

Western Safety Congress and Exhibits. 
Joseph M. Kaplan, manager, Greater Los 
Angeles Chapter, National Safety Council, 
3388 West Eighth St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
Mar. 18-19, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Northeastern Indiana Safety Conference 
and Exhibit. Ivan A. Martin, manager, 
Safety Council, Chamber of Commerce 
Ft. Wayne 2. 

Apr. 9-11, Gainesville, Fla. 

Fifth Annual Conference on Accident 
Prevention Engineering (University of 
Florida). Donald B. Wilcox, conference 
coordinator, Dept. of Industrial Engi- 
neering, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Apr. 22-24, Columbus, Ohio 

Twenty-eighth All-Ohio Safety Con- 
gress and Exhibit (Deshler-Hilton Ho- 
tel). Arthur W. Moon, congress manager, 
Room 611, Ohio Dept. Bldg., Columbus 
15, Ohio. 

Sept. 16-20, Copenhagen, Denmark 

Fourth International Study Week in 
Traffic Engineering sponsored by World 
Touring and Automobile Organization, 
12 Chesham PIl., London, SW1, England. 


$94,100 Allstate Foundation 
Grants to Teach H. S. 
Driving Instructors 


The Allstate Foundation has con- 
tributed $94,100 this year to 39 col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
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country for the purpose of training 
high school driving instructors, Jud- 
son B. Branch, president of Allstate 
Insurance Company, announced. 

Branch, reporting on the Founda- 
tion’s 1957 driver education grant pro- 
gram said the 39 grants ranged from 
$1,500 to $3,000. They are being 
used to initiate courses for high school 
driving instructors or to continue or 
expand present courses, he said. 

The addition of six schools to the 
total of 33 which received grants in 
1956 will mean an all time high for 
young drivers receiving instruction 
from teachers trained with Foundation 
grant help, Branch said. Since the 
Foundation grant program was estab- 
lished in 1953, college courses aided 
by The Allstate Foundation have pro- 
duced more than 4,000 high school 
driving instructors. They, in turn, 
have taught more than 465,000 stu- 
dents in the proper skills and attitudes 
of safe driving, Branch pointed out. 
Of the 4,000 teachers, 2,717 received 
Foundation scholarships to attend the 
course, 


Cutter Succeeds Stack at 
NYU’s Center for Safety 
Education 


Dr. Herbert J. Stack, director of the 
Center for Safety Education at New 
York University’s Division of General 
Education since the Center's establish- 
ment in 1938, relinquished that post 
August 31 and became program asso- 
ciate. Dr. Walter A. Cutter succeeded 
him as director. 

Dr. Cutter has been associated with 
the Safety Center since 1942 and has 
served as assistant director for the past 
seven years. 


Corrections for the 1956 National 
Directory of Safety Films. 


British Information Services (source 
20) have discontinued their film li- 
brary and no longer distribute any of 
the titles shown as available from them 
in the Directory. Certain organiza- 
tions, such as Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Coronet Instructional Films. 
United World Films, McGraw-Hill, 
Young America Films, Brandon Films, 
Eastin Pictures and International Film 
Bureau, have existing contracts yet to 
run. Films under these contracts will 
be available during the contractual 
periods. 
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© to obtain product information and literature 
© to request the free OPERATION SAFETY materials 
® to order subscriptions to TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Here's how to use card +2—the first set of numbers 
are keyed to items shown in the New Product Section, 
the second set to the safety product literature section, 
the third set to products advertised throughout the maga- 


you're interested and we will ask the manufacturer 
to send you full information without obligation. Mate- 
rial on OPERATION SAFETY will be sent directly from 


Operation Safety 


Free to all interested organiza- 
tions, these pattern radio scripts, 
news releases and mats, as well 
as sample leaflets and other ma- 
terials, were formerly included in 
the quarterly Operation Safety 
kits. Check the box in card #2 
for your materials. 


Aidecstioad Products 


—are included for your benefit 
to help you solve accident prob- 
lems. To get full information 
on a product in which you are 
especially interested, circle the 
corresponding page number on 
the Reader Service Postcard. 


View ie fety 


guipment 


—shown in the special section, 
has been carefully reviewed. 
Only new products or news- 
worthy improvements in existing 
equipment are considered eli- 
gible for inclusion in this listing. 


Safety Product 


ea on 


—are catalogs, brochures, spec 
sheets and booklets describing 
equipment and services to help 
you solve your traffic safety 
problems. You can build a val- 
uable reference file with these 
free publications. 


Simply circle the number of any item in which 


National Safety Council. No postage is required for 
mailing these Reader Service Cards to us. 


OCTOBER, 1957 


Prices ore subject to a 10% discount to 
National Safety Council Members 


1 10 
To To 
99 


9 
Subscription (12 Issues) ea $4.50 $3.50 


(Add $.50 per subscription for foreign except Canada and Pan American Union) 


U.S. GOVERNMENT INSTALLATIONS NOTE—This Item has been approved 
for purchase by the Federal Supply Service. DO NOT USE THIS ORDER 
FORM. Refer to ‘‘Price list of N.S.C. Materials to U.S. Government 
Agencies."’ 


Send subscriptions to Traffic Safety (311.01) 


In ordering subscriptions for members of your staff attach separate sheet 
showing names and addresses so that we can send their magazine directly 
to them each month, without delay. 


All prices shown are based on a single order for delivery in one shipment 
to one destination (one shipment per month on annual subscriptions). 
Quantities are not cumulative over a period of time, or for a number of 
locations, to obtain quantity prices. 


NOTE—TRAFFIC SAFETY 
is the successor to 
PUBLIC SAFETY Magazine. 
Subscribers te Public 
Safety will receive the 
new publication until 
their current member- 
ship or separate sub- 
scription expires. 
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» * advertising pages of ay Vic Safety 


. +» your guide to products of importance to your safety program 


Keep up-to-the minute on all the latest advances in 
traffic and transportation safety products and services 
through the advertising pages Ay new equipment edi- 
torial features in Traffic Safety. 

Should you want additional information or special con- 
sultation on your specific problems, don't hesitate to 
write to the manufacturers. They welcome your inquiries 
and will answer your questions without obligation. 


Although the Council does not test or examine the 
products advertised or mentioned in the editorial fea- 
tures, staff engineers and technicians review all product 
information in an effort to determine that descriptions 
and performance claims are accurate. It should not be 
construed, however, that commercial products are ap- 
proved or endorsed by the National Safety Council. 
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When it sleets 
and snows, 

cities like 
Milwaukee, Wis., 

Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
and Lehighton, Pa. 


Use Straight Morton Rock Salt 
for Bare, Clean Pavements 


City officials have found that straight Morton Rock Salt is 8 
times better than abrasives...that one man and one truck- 
load of Morton Rock Salt does a better job of ice and snow 
removal than 8 men and 8 loads of abrasives. Straight 
Morton Rock Salt (rock salt not mixed with sand, cinders 
or other abrasives) leaves no messy residue on streets, 
in gutters and sewers . . . needs no flushing after a thaw 

. won’t blow away or leave a rutted dirty pavement. 
Non-toxic, Morton Rock Salt also is inexpensive. (It 
generally costs far less than calcium chloride.) 








Morton Rock Salt can be stored conveniently 
Experience has shown that Morton Rock Salt can be 
stored in unused buildings, garages, loading platforms or 
outdoors near key traffic points without loss or incon- 
venience. (A Morton Consulting Engineer will be happy 
to advise you, if you wish.) 


It pays to order Morton Rock Salt early. Smart 
eng agents, highway officials and city managers 
now it pays to be prepared before unexpected storms 
ice streets and highways. They know they eliminate con- 
fusion, extra “an and accidents by stockpiling Morton 
Rock Salt early for winter ice and snow removal. 


Send for more information today ! 
_| Please send me your free book on ice and snow removal. 
| I would like a Morton representative to advise me on how 


best to stockpile Morton Rock Salt for my town. 


Name__ 





a 





Address__ 
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MORTON SALT 
COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Dept. TS-10, 120 So. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3, Iilinois 
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Leading Sports Figures 


tell you their secrets of 


CHAMPIONSHIP 
PERFORMANCE 


in these 
Safe-Driving Films W&(. 


1 SKILL 1S YOUR BUSINESS. In the first film, the late Wilbur 





Shaw, then President of the Indianapolis Speedway, illus- 

trates that with relaxed coordination, skillful driving can be- 
come automatic — shows how to maintain professional driving 
skill day after day, regardless of adverse traffic conditions or un- 
expected emergencies 


WATCH YOUR HANDI- 

CAP. "Drivers, like 

professional bowlers, 

can handicap their per- 

THE CHAMP BECOMES DEAF AND NINETY-DAY FLASH. Shows through formances ps lack of 

2? BLIND. Lloyd Mangrum, one of golf- the eyes of Paul Richards, former sleep improper food and 
dom's most consistent money winners, White Sox Manager, how a ball play- health habits.” says Ned 
shows that the ability to concentrate, in er’s slightest miscalculation, repeated often i long-time bowling 
spite of distractions, is one big difference enough, can become a disastrous habit. champion. Film stresses 


between a duffer and a champion. The con- 
centration of a golf professional, Wilbur 
Shaw points out, is similar to that required 
of a professional driver. 


TAKE A LOOK AT THE ODDS. This concluding film in the 
5 series explains why the right safety aftitude is so vital in the 
prevention of accidents—presents a dramatic sequence in 
which a driver's attitude prevents what could have been a fatal 
accident. 


Wilbur Shaw completes an analogy, with 
the visual account of a driver who devel- 
oped, a ‘“‘slight’’ habit that eventually 
proved fatal. 


the important correlation 
between clean living hab- 
its and clean driving rec- 
ords 





$20.00 for color. 


Each film is in full motion and sound and runs for 10 minutes. 
Available individually at $65.00 for black and white and $105.00 
for color or on a rental basis of $16.00 for black and white and 











NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send _ 


to the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed. 


Ee 


Please Print 
COMPANY__— 


CITY 
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_ copies of Professional Driving Series [_] Color ($485.00) ["] Black and White ($300.00) 


ney LR ESS. 
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